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ADVERTISEMENT. 


J account it a misfortune that ] had not ſeen the 
preſent Biſhop of. CnesTzr's Diſcourſes before 
the concluſion of the HisTorRICAL EssAx went to 
Preſs; as, in that caſe, I could have enriched it 
with ſeveral very noble and philoſophical A gu- 
menis, on the Influence of Religion in the Middle 
Ages. I am very happy however to find, that, as 
far as I have gone, I have the honour of concurring 
in Sentiment with one ſo highly diſtinguiſhed as his 
Lordſhip in the literary World. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND REVEREND 


FREDERICK, 


LORD BISHOP OF DERRY, AND 
EARL OF BRISTOL. 


My Lok p, 


Yo UR Lordſhip's great condeſcenſion, in 
offering your Patronage to the enſuing Work, 
ſtamps it with a value, which, otherwiſe, I am 
afraid, it would hardly poſſeſs. Conſonant to 
your Lordſhip's Eex1scoraL conduct, it proves 
your attention even to the humbleſt claims of 
induſtry and application. 'To enlightened 
eyes, it eyen marks the extenſive views of 

| the 


MAE 


the PaTR1oT ; however minute the preſent 
object of your attention may ſeem to vulgar 
obſervation. The minds of the multitude 
are very inadequate to comprehend the libe- 
rality of your Lordſhip s motives: they can- 
not ſec, What to you is ſo. evident, that 
public ſpirit depend upon an enlargement of ſen- 
liment, ubich gan neither be acquired, nor pre- 
ſer ved, unleſs by @ due attention to the intereſts of 
Learn . 8 en to the Belles Tarſers. 
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ene dada of your Lordſhip's 
Patronage tlie following Work may appear, 
1 hope the InsTaNce at leaſt may awaken. 
other competitors, far better entitled to your 
prote ection, THEN... F web s 


Yoon Lon DSHIP'S 


Mor obedient, 


«1 aSn%Y 
[ Y 


H And gratekül 
gel 
Th FIST SQ} 
edel Hunt Servant, 
KILLEIOn, cl null vs 


near Tullamore, : 
Jan. 20, FH i ee £15 "HENRY BOYD. 
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„5 more S rely illuſtrates and 


erts. 
ae the reſpeQtive merits and | genius of dif- 
b. ferent; Poets, than, 2 juſt appoſition of their per- 


hows formances -an | fimilar ſubjedts. Having examined 
82 at large SaekviLLe's deſcription of. Hell, at the 
— | beginning of the Poem, 55 called, the Mizzous aof 
bee a or (he fake” of goed a ſtill 
ies. ; 2 = 45 7 ry hath, e  Rronger 
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ſtronger light on his manner of treating a fiction, 


which gives ſo large a ſcope to fancy, I ſhall em- 
ploy the remainder of this Section in ſetting before 
the Reader a general view of DanTz's ITALIAN 
Poku, called Commepia, containing a deſerip- 


tion of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradiſe ; and writ- 


ten about the year 1310.——lIn the mean while, 
I preſume, that moſt of my readers will recollect, 


and apply the ſixth Book of VIX IL, to which, 


however, we ſhall refer occaſionally. Although! 


Dante uſes the Ghoſt of VireiL as a Myſtagogue, 


in imitation of TuLLy, who, in the SOMNIUM 


Sc1PlonisTuppoſed Scipio to have been ſhewn the 
other world by his anceſtor AFRIcaNnus ; yet he 


ſeems to have had his eye more immediately to 


the Exordium of an old forgotten FLORENTINE- 


Poem, called TzsoxETTo ; written in a ſhort ir- 
regular meaſure, exhibiting a Cyclopede of Theo- 


retic and Practic Philoſophy, and compoſed by 


his Preceptor BRN RT TO LATIN, about the year 
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1270. 
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1270. —BRUNRT TO ſuppoſes himſelf loſt in a 


wood, at the foot of a mountain, covered with 
animals, flowers, plants, and fruits, of ſeveral 
ſpecies, and ſubject to the ſupreme command of 
a wonderful lady, whom he thus deſcribes : “ Her 
be head touched the Heavens, which ſerved at 
* once for a weil and an ornament, the ſky grew 


< dark or ſerene at her voice, and her arms ex- 


** tended to the extremity of the earth.“ 


Tiis bold perſonification is NaTurt :=She 
converſes with the Poet, and deſcribes the forma- 
tion of the world; ſhe enters into a moſt unphilo- 
ſophical and unpoetical detail of the phyfical fyf- 
tem, developes the head of man, and points out 
the ſeat of ſenſation and memory. From Prrvsios 


ſhe proceeds to Mox Als; but her principles are 


here conſined to divinity, and the laws of the 


church, which ſhe couches in technical rhymes. 


B 2 Daxrzz 
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DaNrE, like his maſter BeuxeTTo, is bewil- 
dered in an unfrequented foreſt. He attempts to 
climb a mountain, whoſe ſummit is illuminated 
with the rifing ſun. A furious leopard, preſt by 
hunger, and a lion, at whoſe aſpect the AIR 1s 
AFFRIGHTED, accompanied by a WoLF, withſtand 
his progreſs, and force him to fly precipitately 
into the profundities of a pathleſs valley, where, 
(ſays the Poet) © THE SUN WAS SILENT.” —In 
the midſt of a vaſt ſolitude he ſees a ſpeQre, of 
whom he implores pity and help: The ſpectre 
haſtens to his cries : It proves to be the ſpirit of 
VirGIL, whom BeaTrIce, DanTE's miſtreſs, 
(who had died long before) had ſent to give him 


courage, and. ſupport him while he viewed the 


infernal regions. Virgil begins a long diſcourſe 


with DAN TE, and expoſtulates with him for chu- 


ſing to wander through the rough obſcurities of a 
barren and dreary vale, when the top of the 
neighbouring mountain afforded every delight: 

| And 


hk } wo myroef 
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1 
The converſation of VI RGI, and the name of 
BEATRICE, by degrees diſſipate the fears of the 
Poet, who explains his ſituation. His returning 
to himſelf, and the revival of his ſtrength and ſpi- 
rits, he compares to a flower, ſmitten by the froſts 
of night, which again lifts its ſhrinking head, and 
expands its vivid colours, at the firſt gleaming of 


the morning ſun. 


<* Under the guidance of Vigo. DanTE pene- 
trates the infernal regions. He does not on this 
occaſion always avail himſelf of VIxOIL's deſcrip- 
tions and mythologies ; at leaſt the formation of 
DanTx's imagery is of another ſchool. He feigns 
his HI. tobe a prodigious and almoſt bottomleſs - 
abyſs, which from its aperture to its loweſt depths 
preſerves a rotund ſhape ; or rather an immenſe 
perpendicular cavern, which, opening as it de- 
ſcends into different circles, forms ſo many diſtin 
ſubterraneous regions. We are ſtruck with hor». 


ror 
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ror at the commencement of this dreadful adven- 


ture. 


The firſt object that the poet perceives is a 
gate of braſs, over which are inſcribed in charac- 


ters of a dark hue, theſe verſes. Per me ſi va, 


TT 


<« Thro' me ye paſs to mourning's dark domain; 

Thro' me to ſcenes where grief mult ever pine; 
Thro' me to miſery's devoted train. 

Juſtice and Pow'r in my great Founder join, 
And Love and Wiſdom all his Fabrics rear. 

Wiſdom above controll, and Love divine. 

Before me Nature ſaw no Work appear 

Save Works eternal, ſuch was I ordain'd, 
Quit ev'ry hope all ye who enter here!“ 

Mr, Hayley's ſpecimen of Dante. 


Inferno, Canto 3d, 


C 


11 


There is a ſevere Solemnity in theſe abrupt and 
comprehenſive ſentences, but the Idea of ſuch an 
inſcription on the brazen portals of Hell was ſug- 
geſted to DaxTe by books of chivalry, in which 
the gates of an impregnable enchanted Caſtle is 
often inſcribed with words, importing the won- 


ders, or the dangers to be found within. Over 


the door of every chamber in SpENSER's necro- 


mantic palace of BusIRanz was written a threat 


tothechampion who preſumed to enter. The total 
excluſion of Hope from Hell, ſo finely introduced 
here, and ſo forceably, was probably remembered 


by MiLTox, a Diſciple of DaxTze, when he de- 


{ſcribes 


“Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades, where Peace 
Nor Reſt can never dwell, HoPz never comes | 


That comes to all ; 


It 


LY 


et is not my deſign to follow DAN x, regularly 
through his dialogues and adventures with the 
crowds'of Ghoſts, antient and modern, which he 


meets in the courſe of his infernal -Journey.—In 


* 


thoſe Interviews there is often much of the politics 


and party of his own times, * and of alluſions to 1 
recent facts; Nor have I leiſure particularly to diſ- ] 


play our author's puniſhments and phantoms. I 
obſerved in general that the ground-work of his 
HELL is claffical, but with many Gothic and ro- 
mantic innovations. The burning Lakes, the Fof- 
ſes and fiery. Towers that ſurround the CiTy of 
] Dis, and the three Furies that ſtand at the entrance, 
are touched with new ſtrokes : The Goxcoxs, 
 Hypras, the CrimeRas, CErBeRvs, and the 
reſt of Vie1:'s or rather "Home's infernal ap- 
paritions are dilated . with new touches, of the 


TERRIBLE, and ſometimes of the 'a1DIcuLous, 


* Cee Hiſtorical Efſay annexed. 
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by the addition of comic or incongruous circum- 
ſtances, yet without any deſign of burleſque. 


Becauſe VIII had mentioned the Harvizs in a 


ſingle word only : In. one of the horrible groves 


which DAN TE paſſes, conſiſting of trees whoſe 


) leaves are black, and whoſe knotty boughs are 
b harder than iron, the Hary1zs build their neſts. 
I 

8 They flit around on broad, portentous wing, 

- And, hov'ring high, their baleful dirges ſing ; 
7 Then people all the ſhade, a diſmal throng. 

of Down to the breaſt they ſeem'd of female race, 
e, But duſky plumage all the reſt deface : 

8, And with ſtrong talons to the boughs they Jong 
12 Deſcription of the Fox Rs H of SUICIDE. 
p- INTERNo, Canto 13, St. 3. 

he | | 

'S, Cacvs, whom Virgil called 8EMtrER in his 8th 


book, appears in the ſhape of a Centaur, covered 


with curling ſnakes, and upon whoſe neck is 
_ perched 


ũ 1 J 


perched a Dragon, hovering with expanded 


wings. 


He * fled in horror o' er the burning waſte ; 
Behind, a Centaur form, with furious haſte 
Follow'd his track ; and o'er his ſhoulders broad, 
Where the fleet courſerwiththe man combin'd, 


A thouſand warping ſnakestheirvolumes twin'd, 


Such as MaxEMMa's plains yet never ſhow'd. 


Full on his neck, a burning Dragon borne, 
Withwinnow'dflames oppreſtthewretchforlorn, 
Who dar'd the whirlwind of his wings to meet: 
* Beholdthe*Robber's doom,” the Mantuancry'd, 
Who AvENTINE's proud Hill in ſlaughter dy'd, 
And fill'd with plunder'd ſtore, his dark retreat. 


* GHINO DE P1sTO14, whoſe puniſhment he had deſcribed before. 


Viz. Cacus. See Virg. L. 8. 


« He 


„ 


fore. 


He 


£39 2 
He ſtems the coming croud, with furious ſpeed 
A puniſhment to match his wiles, decreed - 
Whenſtrugglingſteers, with morethanmortalforce 


Down, backward, to his bloody cave he drew. | 


Reverſt, theirfootiteps mark'dthe midnightdew, 


In vain, for ſoon ALcives trackt his courſe.” 


Canto 2 5. St. 3, 4, 5, &c. 


< It is ſuppoſed that DawTz took his idea of the 


INFERNO from a magnificent nocturfal repreſen- 


tation of Hell exhibited by the Pope, in honour of 
the Biſhop of OsT1A on Arno at FLORENCE. We 
ſhould not attempt to excuſe any extravagance 
in the writings and mariners of the middle ages. 
DaxTz choſe the fubject as à reader of Virgil, the 


religious myſtery exhibited on the An xo, however 


magnificent, was probably a ſpectacle purely ro- 
thodox, and perfectly conformable to the ideas of 
the church. Religious ſtories and theologic opini- 


ONS: 


E 


ons were then, and long after, the favourite ſub- 
jects of the infant Drama. The famous hiſtorical 


play called the CREATION or THE WorLD, took 


up ſeveral days in repreſentation. If we allow 
that ſuch a ſpeQacle could ſuggeſt the ſubject, 
with all its inconſiſtencies, it never could have 
furniſhed any conſiderable part of this wonderful 
compound of claſſic and romantic fancy, of pagan 
and chriſtian theology, of real and fictitious hiſ- 
tory, of tragical and comic incidents, of familiar 
and heroic manners, and of fatirical and ſublime 
Poetry. | 


* But the greateſt extravagancies diſcover an 
originality of invention, and even his abſurdities 
border on. ſublimity. We are ſurpriſed that a 
Poet ſhould write an hundred Cantos on Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradiſe; 5 but his prolixity is 
partly oving to his want of art and method, and 


is common to all carly compoſitions, where every 


| thing 


1 1 


thing is related circumſtantially, and without re- 


al jection, and not in thoſe general terms which are 
k uſed by modern writers.“ 
W 
t, DAN TE has beautifully enlarged Virgil's ſhort 
ve compariſon of the ſouls lingering on the banks of 
ful LETHE, to the numerous leaves falling from the 
AN trees in autumn. 
ul- | 
iar « As the tall Grove on autumn's cloſing day, 
me Perceives her mellowing honours fleet away, 
| "Till earth is hid beneath the frequent fall. 

2 So the loſt Sons of Apam's luckleſs race 
- an Throng to the pinnace, and embark apace 
Swift as the falcon hears her maſter's call, 
at a Canto 3d. 24. 
Jell, | 
1 In the fields inhabited by unhappy lovers, he 


bees Semin ans, AcHiLLEs, Pars, TRISTAN, or 


Sir 


1 


Sir TersTRAM,* a Knight of Arthur's Round Tas | 


ble. Among many others of his friends he finds 
Franciſca, daughter to Guo DE PoLEN TA, (in 


whoſe palace at Ravenna DAN TE died.) The ſtory 


of her unfortunate paſſion for her brother-in-law 


is told with delicate touches of nature, and the 
ſymptoms of their growing paſſion are deſcribed 
by a man, who from many circumſtances of his 
own amours, as well as from this, ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed the molt refined ſenſibilities on the delica- 
cies of the tcnder paſſion.----But this deſcription 
where nature, ſentiment, and the graces are con- 
cerned, I have to contraſt with ſcenes. of a very 
different nature,——SALVADOR Rosa has here 
borrowed the pencil from Conneco. _ DanTE's 


beautics are not of the ſoft and gentlekind. 


& 'Thro* many a Region dolorous 
They paſt ; and many a dark and dreary vale, 


O'er many a frozen, many a fiery ALP. 


One of the old Commentators ſays, that TR IST AN was born in 
CornwaLL a cith in England. 


C 


| 
| 


EW | 


&© An hurricane ſuddenly riſing on the banks of 
the Srvx is thus deſcribed : 


(Ye Sound of intelle& ! the truth retain 

Hid in the mazes of the myſtic ſtrain !) 

Not long we ſtood *till thro? the vaſt profound 
Diſmal afar, but more aſtounding near, 

A mighty, ruſhing noiſe aſſail'd mine ear 


The vaulted Deep, and trembling ſhores reſound. 


thus, the child of heav*nly wrath 
Thro? the tall foreſt ſweeps an ample path, 


A whirlwind. 


And rends her ſhatter*d boughs, and flings afar, 
Thro? the long avenue, in duſty pride 
The deſolating God is ſeen to ride, 


And flocks, and ſwains, avoid the coming war. | 


Nov turn thy ſharpen'd eye to yonder Steep 
Where damps, and noiſome fogs eternal weep.” 
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I Tlook'd, and ſaw a throng, in dire diſmay 


aable ſhape, although the fiction is founded on the I 
claſſics, : 


26 J 


Flying in ſhoals, as when the finny train 
Before the ſable Monarch of the Main 
Innum'rous ſcud, and fill the ample bay. 


Inferno, Canto ix, 11, 12, 13, &c. 


<Dawre and his Myſtagogue meet the monſter 


GERION RO, or FR AUp. He has the face of a man, 


with a mild and benign aſpect, but his human form te 
ends with a voluminous: train of an immenſe ſi 
length, terminated by a ſting which he brandiſh- In 
es like a ſcorpion, his hands are rough with ſcales T. 
and briſtles, his breaſt, back, and ider, have all G 
the rich colours diſplayed i in the loomsof TargTARY lal 
and Toxkxv, or the labours of Ax Ach RE: To ſul 
ſpeak in Syxskk's language, he is „a Dragon, W ha 


horrible and bright, no monſter in romance is 


more ſavage and ſuperb. 


. 


< This perhaps gave a hint to Mir rox's formi- 


The 


— 


F 
The one ſeem'd woman to the waſte; and fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold 


Voluminous and vaſt, &c,— 


Viaett. mounts the back of Gerioneo, and 


iſter places DaxT before him; * that you may not, 
nan, © ſays he, be hurt with his ſting.“ Virgil then 
form tells Gerioneo not to move too rapidly, for, con- 


ſider, “ ſays he, what a new burden you carry.” 


iſh. In this manner they travel in the air through 


ſcales Wl TARTARUS, and from the back of the monſter 
<4 Gerioneo, Dante looks down on the tempeſtuous 
rann lake of MaLEBOLGE.—This imagery is at once 
ro : ſublime and extravagant, but later Italian Poets 
Ne. 4 have fallen into the ſame ridiculous mixture; — 


ance is In this horrid ſituation,” ſays DAN Tx, 


My trembling limbs with horror hook 5 
When firſt the failing fiend the ſhore forſook, 
C Shooting 


formi- 
on the 
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| | Roſe, mingling oft and loud : ſuſpenſe hung 


— 
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Shooting with level wing the gulf of Hell. 
On either hand retired the flaming waſte, 
His fanning wings my failing ſenſe refreſht 
As o'er the deep he ſoar'd with eaſy fail. 
Far to the right the bellowing flood deſcends, 


Above, the frowning rock for ever bends ; 
While with its ſolemn ſound; the ſhrick of woe 


Liſt' ning afar the deep tumultuous throng * 
And mark'd the glimm'ring fires that rag'd below. : 
Inferno, 17, 20, 21. 1 
in 

« As this airy journey is copied from the flight 
of IcaRus and Pha rox, it was the original of 4 
the IrpoGRIFO of Ak1osTo, nor is it quite impro- 4 
bable that Milton, (though he has greatly improved 1 
and dignified the idea) might have caught from E 
| this the fiction of Saran, ſoaring over the infer- 2 
8 


nal abyſs.—At laſt Gexoxzo having cireuitett the 


air 


, 
[ 


1 


air like a falcon, towering without prey, depoſits 
his burden and vaniſhes. | 


« While they are wandering along the banks of 
MALEBOLGE, in a fort of dubious light, between 
night and day, DanTz ſuddenly hears the ſound 


of an horn, more dreadful than thunder, or the 


# horn of OxLAN Do: Then he diſcovers through 
the gloom what he takes to, be high and vaſt tow- 
ers; theſe were the giants that are ſuppoſed to 


have warred againſt Heaven, ſtanding in a row, . 


ba ſtanding in, and half extending without an 
immenſe frozen gulf. 

light | SE | 

A of As when the miſt forſakes the mountain's height 

apro- And ſteepled rocks emerge in open light, 

.oved In dread diſtinction thus the Stygian ſcene 


* Her monſtrous births diſclos'd, a proſpect dite, 
"fer. As round ſome fortreſs the tall tow'rs aſpire, 
ed the o ſcem' d the chiefs, and ſuch their haughty mien. 


Ca = Embodied 
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Embodied thus on PELiox's ſteep they ſtrove, 
And met with mortal fires the bolts of Jove. 
But nearer now, their lineaments deform ,, 
Their ample breaſts we ſaw, with pale diſmay 
Their long extravagant arms that croſt the bay, 
And fronts withlight' ning ſcar'd that met the ſtorm. 
Inferno, Canto 31-5-6. « 
Nin ROD accoſts him in a medley of all langua- 
Another, 
(EeHAL TES) appears clad in iron, and bound in 
huge chains. Dax rE wiſnies then to ſec BRlaxx- 
vs or okox, but is anſwered that he is confined 
in another quarter. | | 


ges, uttered in a horrible voice. 


4 | 
irt 1 
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« And, WP ſad, 1 the frozen waſte.” 


Ninnop appears ten ells high 6ut'of the frozen 
flood, with that horn hung about his neck which 


he had ſounded fo vehemently. ANrTus is alone 


4 


unconfined, 


N. 


en 


ch 


ne 


ed, 


E 1 
unconfined, as being deſtined to waft them down. 
He 1s commanded by Virgil to advance; they both 
mount on his ſhoulders, and are gently lifted 
over the barrier, and” ſet down on the banks of 
Cocytus, © the Giant ſtooped, ſays he,” like the 
leaning tower of CascenDRA, and when he had 
let us down, ſprung back to his pitch like a bent- 
maſt in a ſtorm.” One cannot help obſerving what 
indeed has been already hinted, how judiciouſly 
MLrox in a ſimilar argument has retained the 
great beauties, and avoided the puerilities of this 
bold invention, at the fame time it is worth re- 
marking that Dax E has ſometimes heightened, 
and ſometimes diminiſhed the legitimate and claſ- 


ſical deſcriptions of Virgil. 


One of the torments of the damned in Danrs is 


the puniſhment of being eternally confined in 


lakes of ice. 


| Nor 


ö 
| 
| 


Danube or Tanais. 
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Nor deſolate extends the dreary ſpace, 

Like the dark legions of the croaking race 
When the ſoft influence of the ſpring they hail 
With chatt'ring teeth, and ſtony eyes aghaſt 
Immur'd in ice beneath the bitter blaſt, 


With rigid faces prone the ſinners wail. 


IN TERNO Canto 32-7. 


The Ice is defcribed to be like that of the 


This ſpecies of torment 


(which has been adopted both by SHAKESPEARE 
and M1LToON) has its origin in the legendary Herr. 
of the Monks. The hint ſeems to be taken from 


an obſcure text in Jos, dilated by St. Jerom, and 


the early commentators.—The torments of Hell in 


which the puniſſiment of cold is painted at large, 


had formed a viſionary romance, under the name 
of St. Patrick's Purgatory or Cave, long before 


DAN TE's 


E 
DAN TE's time: The venerable Bene who lived in 
the ſeventh century, has found a future manſion 
of exiſtence for departed ſouls with this mode of 
puniſhment.—In the hands of DaN Tx it has aſſum- 
ed many terrible and groteſque circymſtances, 
that make ane laugh and ſhudder at the ſame time. 
In ſome of his deſcriptions, Dax rx is very indeli- 
cate, and even his diction is no leſs ſordid than 
his imagery.— Vet, it is not to be ſuppoſed. that a 
man of ſtrong ſenſe and genius, whoſe underſtand- 
ing had been cultivated by, all the learning of his 
time, and who had paſſed his life in the Courts of 
ſovereign Princes, would have indulged himſelf 
in ſuch diſguſting pictures, had he been at 5 
prehenſive that his readers would have been diſ- 
guſted. But rude and early Poets deſcribe every 
thing, they follow nature to all her receſſes, and 
if they are indelicate, it is to, be remembered, 
that they wrote before indelicacy became offen- 


five, 
© Some 


E * 1 
« Some of the guilty are made objects of con- 
tempt by being transformed. into beaſtly. or ridi- 
culous ſhapes —This i is from the fable of Ciacx. 


“In others the human figure is made ridiculous 
by diſtortion,” but DaxTE has diſplayed more 
true poetry in deſcribing a real event, the 
ſtory of UGcnoLIino, Count of Pisa, than in ſome 
of his beſt fictions. 


44 1. my Fu 1 * . { 
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<« It is not improbable that the ſhades of anfor. 


tunate men, who, deſcribed; under peculiar fituas N 
tions, and with their proper attributes, are intro- 
duced by PANTE relating their hiſtories at large 
in Hell, might give the hint to that very long | 
and very unequal Poem, the Mixzovs of Ma- 
GISTR ATES,/1and Boccacio's' eri of the miſ- 
fortunes, of illuſtrious men 5 

gn 11% 516 Song 
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A 
COMPARATIVE VIEW 
IN FE AT NN. 


1 With ſome other POEMS relative to the oA. 
| ' PRINCIPLES of HUMAN NATURE, on which 
they are founded, or to which they appeal. 


Fav4 %h 


In this age of enlightened reafon and diſcovery; 
when it is grown a kind of literary paſtime to at- 
tack every eſtabliſhment, and when the oldfabricy | 


of reaſon and experience are often expoſed to tho 
wanton aſſaults of genius.—It is but natural, that 
| the 


„ 
the old imperial code of criticiſm ſhould begin to 
loſe ſome of its authority. 


It is now grown familiar to appeal to the ſenti- 
ments of nature from the dictates of ArIsTOTLE, 
and Poets who were ignorant of his rules, or did 
not chuſe to plan their works according to them, 
may at laſt expect a fair hearing; after having 
been long deemed criminals in the eyes of a law to 
which they were not amenable. Nor is: there any 
danger of unworthy claimants pleading admittance 
into therankof claſſics in conſequence of che laws of 
criticiſm having taken a more liberal turn. Tho the 
reward of literary fame or diſhonour be no longer 
at the diſpoſal of an arbitrary jupox, but with the 
other ſacred rights of Engliſhmen, are depoſited in 
the more liberal hands of 41uxv;/yet the verdi@&of 
the heart which admits the claim of genius, will, 
by the ſame ſacred inſtinct which gives/a ſtamp to 


merit, 


1 


8 mei be led to reprobate the production which 
does nat fall in with its ſentiments, or appeal to 
the concluſions of reaſon. 

LE, The venerable old Bard who is the ſubject of the 
did preſent enquiry has been long neglected, perhaps 
In; for that very reaſon, becauſe the merit of his 
ing Poem could not be tried by the reigning laws of 
to which the author was ignorant, or which he did 
any not chufe to obſerve: He always indeed was a fa- 
nee vourite with ſuch as were poſſeſt of true taſte, and 
sf dared to think for themſelves; but ſince the 
the French, the reſtorers of the art of criticiſm, caſt 
ger a damp upon original invention, the character of 
the DanTz has been thrown under a deeper ſhade. 
Lin That agrecable and volatile nation found 1 in them- 
- of ſelves an inſuperable averſion to the gloomy and 
vill, romantic bard, whoſe genius, ardent, melancholy, 
510 and ſublime, was ſo different from, their om 


rit, . e and 


E 
and it is well known how ſoon they became the 
ſovereign arbiters of taſte, and how univerſally the 
FRENCH ſchobl of compoſition ſucceeded to the 


LIAN. Like SHAKESPEAR, the poetry of 


Dire)! unfettered by rules; is diſtinguiſhed by 
bold original ſtrokes of ſublimity and pathos, and 
often by juſt and ſtriking delineations of character, 
but the nature of Epic Poetry (if Eis will be al- 
lowed that name) and the obſcurity of his lan- 
guage deprived him of ſome advantages poſſeſſed 
by the Barris bard. An Epic Poet cannot im- 


mediately appeal to the feelings of the crowd. as 


the writer of the drama can. He muſt be content 


with the approbation of the ſtudious, or at leaſt of 


ſuch as have leiſure to read; but the dramatiſt, 
even if his genius be not of the foremoſt kind, has 


the aſſiſtance of the actor to enxigorate his ſenti- 


ments. His heroes appear tothe naked eye the 


Heroes of Epie Poetry only are een through the 
teleſcope of en by the eye of the recluſe con- 
teu 


U 
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templatiſt : the former are favourites of the mul- 


titude, and the multitude gives immediate fame. 


The laurels of the heroic bard are of more tardy 
growth, and are more at the merey of chance. To 
be convinced that this diverſity procegds from the 
operation of cauſes that act uniformly, we nerd 
only reflect on the different fortunes of HouR, 
and his three pupils TS¹.nLus, Sor heels and 
EUK1PEDES, during their lives, not to mention our 
own Miro and SHAKE PEAR 
nme ot 24191 aA id Heir 20 
Darre and Houzn are ſo far fimilar in their 
fortunes and genius, that they were both the ear - 
lielt pottieal writers khown in their reſpeettve lan- 
guages, und both were remarkable for u fiinplicity | 
of ſtyle, and à gicatneſs of thought Both were 
wanderers, and at leaſt for part of theirlives, de- 
pendant upon precarious bounty: Bütethe parallel 
proceeds no further; Homzx'had the a advantage 
of chuſing for his ſubjett, an event, one of the moſt 


illuſtrious 


L I 
iiluſtrious and intereſting. in the annals of the 
world, an event which gave occaſion to the diſplay 
of a variety of characters, and the agency. of every 
paſſion. This noble ſcene he has unfolded with 
ſuch peculiar art; he has ſhewn ſuch a knowledge 
of the. ſprings of human a tion, and deſcribed a ſe- 
r.es of incidents depending upon each other, in a 
manner ſo probable, and yet ſo intereſting, that 


the rules. of writing an Epic Poem, drawn from 


his IL1ad and Opvsszy have been long reduced 


into a ſyſtem. Theſe rules DanTE could not ob- 
ſerve, as it is probable he did not know them; 


however, he does not write without a plan, ſtill 


more ſimple and leſs complicated than Homer's, 


The converſion of a finner by a ſpiritual guide, diſ- 
Playing in a ſeries of terrible viſions the ſecrets of Di- 


vine Fuſtice, and whoſe interpoſition had been procu- 


red by the ſupplication Ja Saint in Paradiſe, deeply 
intereſted in his eternal wel, are. Here! is a cauſe, 


an effect, and the probable means by which this 


effect 


= 


E 


effect is produced; the means ate of a nature 
that rouſe the ſtrongeſt paſſions, Terror and Pity, 
and the effect is deeply and univerſally intereſting. 
Tis true, this plan does not admit of a train of 
connected ineidents, nor a variety of action, ariſing 
from that oppoſition of intereſts and play of the 
paſſions, which muſt naturally ariſe in deſcribing 
the conſequence of the wrath of Achilles, but a 
uniform ſcene of flaughter mult tire, though di- 
verſified with all the various fortunes of the day, 
and all the jarring paſſions of Gods atid'men. The 
wrath of Achilles gives riſe to a ſcene of bloodſhed, 
and his reconciliation only gives occafion to accu- 
mulated ruin,——Here then, in the province of de- 
ſcription, the Florentine, (I think) has the advan- 
tage. The different allotments of his criminals 
afford room for à wonderful variety of ſublime 
imagery, and the adaptation of their puniſnments 
to their crimes, gives à noble opportunity for the 
exertions of fancy. The machinery, or the part 
that 
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that fpiritual agents are employed in, is to ut, 


the leaſt intereſting part in both Homer's Poems; 
but the machinery of Dante, though leſs diverſi- 
fied, is much more ſolemn and affecting: It coin- 
cides with the rational belief of the enlightened 
mind, and no leſs with the ſuperſtition of the 


vulgar; and we may juſtly obſerve, in the words 
of the firſt critic of his age, that with reſpect to 
hiz, as well as Milton, the probable is marvelous, 


and the marvelous is prob able. 


By the complication and oppoſition of intereſts 
which muſt ariſe in an action fit for the ſubject of 
Epic Poetry, the human character muſt appear in 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting points of view, as 
well as in the greateſt variety of ſituations, yet in 


the courſe of a martial enterpriſe, among a«peo- 


ple uncivilized and rude, thoſe proſpects mult be 


rather ſimilar, and this variety very much con- 
fined.—It muſt indeed be confeſſed that the mo- 


| ® See JouxsoN's Life of MiLTON. 
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„ 
dern Poet, from the nature of his plan, was obli- 
ged to ſhew all his characters either in the cir- 
cumſtance of actual ſuffering, or in dread of ſuf- 
fering ;=Yet, it muſt be obſerved, that in the 
lliad we only ſee the Heroes of antient times, as | 


they appear to each other in public, in the buſtle 
of a camp, or the heat of a diſpute.” It is not fo 
in the Inferno. By Dante we are indulged with 
a nearer and more inward view of the man, as he 
really is, or in other words, as his character ap- 
pears in the eye of offended and omniſcient juſtice. 
In Homer our proſpect is confined to one walk of 
life; one ſpecies of action, one heroic age, in 
many circumſtances very remote from our preſent 
modes of acting and thinking. We are entire- 
ly, (I ſpeak of the lad) confined to the camp, 
the counſel, and the field of battle. This unity 
of time and place, tis true, gives an opportuni- 
ty to the bard of ennobling a very ſhort period, 
or a very limited ſcene, with a great variety of 


D | incidents, 
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incidents, all connected together, and the more 
probable ſuch incidents are, the greater tribute 


we pay his genius. But this is rather inventing 


incidents than delineating characters for in ſuch 
an action as the Iliad, the characters muſt be 
pretty much the ſame, or they will at leaſt be dif- 
tinguiſhed by traits of a very minute kind. But 
the greater the variety of characters delineated 
in any Poem, the genius of the author, tho' 
perhaps leſs cultivated, muſt be allowed to be 
more exuberatit.——Dant?'s plan, like Shakel- 
peare's, allowed him the liberty of expatiating 
in the walks of public and private life, and of 
antient and modern times: He introduces in- 
diſcriminately the Stateſman and the Hero, the 
Lover and the Sage, the Publican and the Pre- 
late. This, indeed, ſometimes leads him into 
whimſical affociations, as when he gives a view 
of Sinon, the betrayer of 7 roy, and the wife of 
Potiphar, in the ſame bed together, under the 


influence 


1323 1 
iore influence of an incurable and malignant di- 
ute AW ſeaſe. | 


ting 

ſuch But the moſt daring flights of faney, the moſt 
be accurate delineations of character, and the moſt 
di. artful conduct of fable, are not, even when com- 


But Wl bined together, ſufficient of themſelves to make a 
—_— poem intereſting. | 


Non ſatis eft pulchra eſſe poemata bur iA ſunto. 
akeſ- | . Ho R. 


The Greeks and Trojans may purſue their quarrel 


by fraud and force, and various incidents mark 
the fortune of the day: the diſcord of AcucLs 
and AGAMEMNON may produce the moſt tragical 
conſequences ; but if we, who are cool and im- 
partial in the affair, neither hurried by paſſion nor 
blinded by intereſt, cannot enter warmly into the 
views of either party, the ſtory, though adorned 
with all the genius of an Homer, will be read by 


D 2 us 


I 
us with ſome degree of nonchalance. The ſuper- 


ſtition that led the Cruſaders to reſcue the Holy 
Land from the Infidels, inſtead of intereſting us, 


appears frigid, if not ridiculous. We cannot be 
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much concerned for the fate of ſuch a crew of fa- 


— — 


natics, notwithſtanding the magic numbers of a 
Taſſo. The exploded machinery af Demons and 
Magicians, which he was obliged to uſe, ſhows 


what miſerable reſources he was reduced to, in or- 
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der to give ſo ill-choſen a ſtory any hold upon 
the imagination; an hold which, by means of 


that very machinery, he ſooneſt loſt.— But there 


muſt be ſomething to intereſt the heart :—we can- 
not ſympathiſe with Achilles for the loſs of his 
Miſtreſs, when we feel that he gained her by the 


maſſacre of her family :—and when, in the very 


middle of his complaint, he owns that he brought. 


deſtruction upon the Trojans without any manner 


of provocation. 


No 
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No hoſtile troops to Phthia's realms they led; 


Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed 
Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe reſounding main, 
And walls of rock, ſecur'd my native reign : 
Hither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng; 

I' avenge a private, not a public wrong. 
Pope's HomteR, B. I, 


When a man, where no intereſt is concerned, 
no provocation given, lays a whole nation in 
blood merely for his glory; we, to whom his glory 


is indifferent, cannot enter into his reſentment.— 
Beſides, ſuppoſing we could, he carries his reſent- 
ment too far. — With theſe paſſions of the cruel 
and unſocial kind, we cannot frmpathile ; ; they 
repel the mind, and fill it with abhorrence.inſtead | 
of attracting it. Such may. be good poetical cha- 
racters, of that mixt kind that Ariſtotle admits z 
but the moſt beautiful mixture of light and ſhade 
has no attraction, unleſs it warms the heart, It 


. muſt 
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muſt have ſomething that engages the ſympathy, 
ſomething that appeals to the moral ſenſe; for no- 
thing can thoroughly captivate the fancy, howdyer 
artfully delineated, that does not awake the ſym- 
pathy and intereſt the paſſions that enliſt on the 
ſide of Virtue, and appeal to our native notions 
of right and wrong. All fables of another kind, 
where this intereſt is diſregarded, 


—— Play round the head, but never touch 
the heart. 


It is this that ſets the Ody/by, in point of ſenti- 
ment, ſo far above the Had. We feel the injuries 
of Ulyſſes; we enter thoroughly into his reſent- 
ments againſt men, who had treated him with the 
higheſt injuſtice, ingratitude, and perfidy ; men 
who had taken advantage of his long abſence to 
invade his property and attempt to injure him in 


the tendereſt point. - We are not only intereſted 
| for 
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for the Father, but we ſeem to feel the generous 


V. 

o- | indignation of the young Telemachus, and we 

er tremble at the dangers of the fair Penelope. We 

N- do not think any puniſhment too ſevere for 

ie ſuch a complication of cruelty, effeminacy, and 

1s injuſtice, as appears in the character of the ſuitors 

d, of Penelope : we can go along with the reſentment 
of Ulyſſes, becaule it-is juſt, but our feelings muſt tell 
us that Achilles carries his reſentment to a ſavage 

cn length, a length where we cannot follow him; the 
conſequences ſhow us the fatal effects of diſcord. 

| But, as both parties are equally engaged in the 

He commiſſion of injuries, an unprejudiced reader 
cannot enter into the reſentment of either. 

t- | | 

ne Liacot extra muros peceatur ; et intra. 

en 

to It is a conteſt between barbarians, equally guilty 

in of injuſtice, rapine, and bloodſhed; and we are 

4 | | 


not 
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not ſorry to ſee the vengeance of Heaven equally 


inflicted on both parties. 


ZEneas indeed is a more amiable perſonage than 
Achilles; he ſeems meant for a perfect character. 
But compare his conduct with reſpect to Dido with 
the ſelf-demial of Dryden's Cleomenes, or with the 
conduct of Titus in the Berenice of Racine, we 
will then ſee what is meant by making a character 
intereſting. We will at the ſame time ſee the 
different ideas of moral perfection which we en- 
tertain now, and require in an intereſting charac- 
ter, in compariſon to what was neceſſary in for- 
mer times. ZEneas, by the connivance of the 
Gods, leads the hoſpitable Queen of Carthage 
into guilt, and, by the command of the Gods, 


piouſly leaves her to ruin and deſpair. 


Titus has indulged a long paſſion for Berenice, 
which ſhe returns with mutual ardour ; but ſuſ- 
pecting 


4 
pecting that the Romans, though ſubjected to the 
yoke, would never bear the dominion of a Queer, 
educated in all the deſpotic principles of the Eaſt, 


he reſigns his paſſion to their innate abhorrence of 
royalty, and diſmiſſes the diſtraQed princeſs, after 


a long ſtruggle between love and patriotiſm. 


Here we thoroughly ſympathiſe with the Hero 
we feel for him; and, though we are ſenſible 
that in ſuch a conteſt we ſhould hardly have come 
off victors, yet, as our paſſions are not bribed to 


be of either party, our impartial ſenſe of duty ap- 


plauds the patriotiſm of the Emperor :—and here 
it is remarkable, that the ſame impartiality that 1 
may ſay intereſts us azain/? the character of Achil- 
les and Agamemnon, intereſts us for che charac- 


ter of Titus and Telemachus. 


Let us compare the character of Eneas with 
that of the laſt-named hero, and we will find, 
that, 


5 


that, however inferior the poem of Telemaque may 
be to the other, in point of invention and ſubli- 
mity, yet, in the latter, the nobleſt uſe of poetry 
is diſplayed. A character, at the ſame time ami. 
able and heroic, is ſhown to be conſiſtent and 
beautiful ; we are intereſted in the fate of a Prince 
whom we mult love, and the paſſions are engaged 


on the fide of virtue. 


But, as to the effect of all theſe poems on the 
heart, they are partial and confined, when. com- 
pared to the INFERNO, with reſpect to the origl- 


nal principles of our nature on which they are 


founded, or the ſentiments to which they appeal. 


The [ad could be intereſting in a proper de- 
gree only to a Greek ; and that ſo far only as it 


tended to awake his ſenſe of national glory. The 
neid could only be intereſting to a native of Rome. 
But wherever the abhorrence of vice, the natural 
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nay iove of virtue and juſtice, and the notion of a 
bli- moral Governor of the Univerſe prevails; where- 
try (ver the notion of Providence is found; wherever 


che perſuaſion of the immortality of the ſoul and 
| divine juſtice predominates; wherever the power 
of conſcience, and the idea of right and wrong 
and of future rewards and puniſhments governs 
the human breaſt ; there the poem of the Inferno 
can never fail to intereſt. Theſe notions to us 
have all the appearance of innate Francapies, of 
WW idcas born with us, becauſe they are by inſtruc- 
tion introduced ſo early in the mind that we do 
not recollect their origin: becauſe they are fami- 
liar, they are too little conſidered; and by want 
of conſideration, their effect is leſſened. It will 
not therefore, I hope, be thought inconſiſtent 
with the preſent ſubject to give ſome account how 
theſe ſentiments riſe in the mind, as ſuch: an in- 
quiry will be found neceſſary to give the preſent 
poem its full effect. To ſome, this inveſtigation 

| may 


* 
may be uſeful on its own account; others to 
- whom it is familiar will allow us to plead the pre- 
cept and example of a late eminent writer*, who, 
when he was obliged to go over the beaten ground 
of the feudal ſyſtem, in order to explain the na- 
tional hiſtory, defended | himſelf by obſerving, 
« That every thing necæſſary to illuſtrate a ſubject 


ſo important, ought not to be looked for elſe- 
wherc, but be found in the book itſelf.” 


When a man conſults his own feelings, he will 
find vice deteſtable in its own nature. He will 
find himſelf armed with an inſtinctive reſentment 
againſt injuries of every kind; even before he 
takes time to reflect on the idea of a legiſlator, or 
the pernicious conſequence of vice to ſociety in 
general, When Moraliſts, inſtead of appealing to 
our original ſentiments for our diſapprobation of 
vice and injuſtice, expatiate coolly on their bad 
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influence on ſociety, and leave out the conſidera- 
tion of their native turpitude, it has this bad ef- 
fe&t at leaſt, that it gives encouragement to rea- 
ſoners of a certain caſt to argue, from topics ſpe- 
cious enough, that private vices are public benefits ; 
a doctrine which never could have got footing, if, 
with the conſequences of vice upon a nation at 
large, we had always paid a proper attention to 
the real deformity of its nature and the hatred it 
inſpired. Antecedent to and independent of all 
laws, a man may learn to argue on the nature of 
moral obligation, and the duty of univerſal bene- 
volence, from Cumberland, Wollaſton, Shafteſbury, 


Hutcheſon ; he may learn from them the balance 
of the paſſions, and the difference between thoſe of 


the ſocial and unſocial kind but, would he feel 
what vice is in itſelf; would he learn the genuine 
ſentiments of nature upon it; would he fee the 
beſt natural comment upon the Decalogue ; let 


him enter into the paſſions of Lear, when he feels 


the 
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the ingratitude of his children; of Hamlet, when 
he learns the ſtory of his father's murder ; of 
Othello, when he ſhudders at Iago's tale; of Cha- 
mont, when he burns with honourable indignation 
at a ſiſter's wrongs ; let him feel what Hermione or 


Edgar felt, when ſinking under the weight of a 


falſe acufation ; let him reflect on the ſentiments 


of thoſe, who ſuffered by the ambition of Richard, 


the avarice of Shyloc, or the cruelty and luſt of 
Bajazet ; and he will know the difference of right 
and wrong much more clearly than from all the 


moraliſts that ever wrote. 


That there is a real difference between moral 
good and evil, between virtue and vice, appears 
from this; that, in reality, the difference of vir- 
tue and vice is founded by nature on the diffe- 


rence of natural good and evil: and it is for want 
of attending to the iſſues and conſequences of 


things, that men are ever guilty of making a miſ- 
take 


en 
of 
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ion 
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rd, 
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1 
take. Why is prodigality a vice? Becauſe it de- 


prives me of competence, a natural good, and re- 
duces me to poverty, a natural evil. The ſame 
connexion holds good between every virtue and 
every inſtance of happineſs, every vice and every 
inſtance of miſery ; whatever tends truly and uni- 
verſally to the perfection of human nature, to the 
general happineſs of mankind, is moral good as 


well as natural, and moral Evil is that which cor- 


rupts, depraves, and diſhonours our nature, and 


renders it truly miſerable. But what deceives 
and impoſes upon men is, becauſe they do not 
always ſee natural evil the immediate conſequence 
of vice; but, though remote, it is not the leſs 
certain and neceſſary if we don't feel the con- 
ſequences of our guilt here, ſome other perſon 


muſt ; and if wwe have the feeling of human na- 


ture, H1s reſentments ought to ſhew us the turpi- 
tude of the crime.—The wickedeſt' of men do 


themſelves give teſtimony to the truth of this ge- 


neral 
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neral propoſition, that there is originally, in the 
very nature of things, a neceſſary and eternal dif. 


ference between Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice, 


- which the nature of things themſelves oblige men 


to have a conſtant regard to; but, with reſpe& 
to worldly proſperity, things ſeem not to be diſ- 
tributed according to the ſtrict rules of juſtice in 
this ſublunary ſtate. We ſce proſperity the gene- 
ral conſequence of vigilance, induſtry, and pru- 


dence ;- virtues which are as often practiſed by 


the bad as the good: the wicked man reaps the 
fruits of his induſtry, the indolent man pays the 
forfeſt of his ſloth. Juſtice and the courſe of this 
world require, that riches ſhould be the. reward 
of prudence and its concomitant virtues. For, let 
us conſider what would be the conſequence, if 


matters were otherwiſe ordered: a bad man or- 


ders his affairs with conſummate prudence and 


foreſight ; perhaps he has been guilty of injuſtice 
or oppreſſion in the acquiſition, for this he becomes 


the 
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the object of heavenly vengeance here; and what 
is the conſequence? Notwithſtanding all his vigi- 


ice, W lance, his deſigns are uniformly blaſted, and his 
nen affairs fall to ruin. The ruin muſt in this caſe be 


general; for even the good who are connected 
diſ- | with him, or who in the courſe of affairs would 
: in be ſupplied by his abundance, muſt ſuffer by his 
ne- loſes, and even his own innocent family muſt 
. | ſuffer with him. | 


| the | It is juſt therefore, that prudence and its con- 


te comitant virtues, which can be practiſed as well 
this by the bad as the good, ſhould uniformly be re- 
vard warded Bere. The induſtrious knave' ciltivates 
ales the ſoil; the indolent good man leaves it uncul- 


e, if tivated. Who ought to reap the harveſt? who 
1 or- ought to ſtarve ? who live in plenty ? The natural 


and courſe of chings decides in favour of the villain; 
iſtice | 


omes 


the natural ſentiments of men in favour of the 
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man of virtue. When violence and artifice, con- 
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ducted by prudence and fore - thought, prevail 
over ſincerity and juſtice attended with a leſs de- 
gree of vigilance, what indignation it raifes in the 
breaſt of man! His natural equity induces him to 
ſtrive to correct it by the interference of law and 
the ſanQion of puniſhment ; and when we deſpair 
of finding upon earth any forcible means to 
check the triumphs of injuſtice, we naturally ap- 
peal to Heaven. We are convinced, that the 
Great Author of Nature will. execute, -hereafter, 
what the moral principles he has given us prompt 
us to attempt, even here, by the interpoſition of 

laws. We truſt, that he will complete the plan 

which he himſelf has thus taught us to begin ; 

and, in a life to come, render to every one ac- 

cording to the works which he has done in this 

world. Thus we are led to the belief of a Future 

State; not alone by out weakneſs, not alone by 
the hopes of life and the fears of annihilation im- 

planted in human nature, hut by the nobleſt and 


—_ 
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1 
beſt principles that belong to it; by the love of 
virtue, and the abhorrence of vice and injuſtice. 


It is not neceffary here to examine the different 
opinions of antient authors on the immortality of 
the Soul. The natural evidence in this caſe is not 
ſo much to be eſtimated by the different abilities 
of the writers, as by the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. This, and all other opinions, which, deri ve 
themſelves from the light of nature, owe their aus 
thority, not to the abſtracted reaſoning of any 
ſchool, but to ſome general ſenſe or notion which 
16 0 in all men, or to ſome common 
and uncontroverted maxim of reaſon. Unbeliev- : 
ers have often abufed their time and pains by 
confronting the teſtimonies of antient Philoſo- | 
phers, and ſhewing their inconfiſtencies on this - 
point. — But what if Praro, AxisTOTLE, or 
Turi are inconfiſtent with each other, and with 
themſelves 2. What is this to the evidence of 


Ez » nature, 


N, 


1 
nature, which is not the ſingle opinion of Pl. A- 
To, or any other Philoſopher, but the united 
voice of mankind ?— [his was the common be- 
lief of the world, derived from ſome common 
ſenſe or principle of reaſon, before any philo- 
ſopher had ſo much as thought of an abſtra& 


reaſon for it: And had not the univerſal ſenſe 
of nature, or early tradition, dictated the truth 
to them, people never would have thought of 
philoſophizing upon it. That the common ſenſe 
of mankind, whether founded on tradition or 
reaſon, was the foundation of the philoſophical 
enquiry, appears from this, that all the antient 
writers on this ſubject appeal to the common 
ſenſe, and conſent of mankind, as one great 
proof for the truth of this doQrine ; which cer- 
tainly proves this, at leaſf, that this opinion 
was held before there were any writers, and 
before any philoſophical reaſons were thought 
of. If the notion was common, it never could 


— 


have 


P 


wy 
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have riſen from philoſophical reaſoning, for no 


common opinion ever will, nor ever did; and 


the reaſon is plain; a common opinion is the opi- 


nion of the multitude, who never were, nor 


ever will be, capable of attending to abſtracted 
reaſoning : Now this natural evidence is the 
thing which we enquire after, and which will 
ſtand its ground whatever comes of the notions 
of learned men, 


The belief and perſuaſion of the certainty of 
another life (as was obſeryed before) aroſe 
from the common ſenſe that men have of the 
difference of good and evil; and thence, that 
under the government of a juſt God, every 
man muſt be accountable for, the things done 
in this world. This account they ſaw was not 
taken here; * hence they concluded, or ra- 
ther felt, from the very force of reaſon and 
conſcience, or from their ſenſe of juſtice, that 


E 


there 


* 
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there was an account to be given hereafier. 
Such an internal argument as this, which ſprings 
up in the heart, and from the heart of every man, 


has a greater weight with it, than all the reaſon- 
ings of philoſophy put together, and will tie 
men down, if not to hope for, at leaſt to fear, 
a future immortality ; any of which is the ſilent 
voice of nature, bearing teſtimony of a life to 


COme. 


That this is the true foundation of the uni- 
verſal belief of a future Life, appears from 
this, that the perſuaſion of another Life was al- 
ways connected with a ſuppoſition that there were 


different ſtates for good and bad men, ſo that 


we cannot any where trace the notion of im- 


mortality; but we find evidence alſo for the 8 


ferent conditions of men in another Life accord - 


ing as they have behaved in this. Now, 'theſe | 
o | : two 


E 3 
two opinions being thus inſeparably connected, 
it is caſy to ſee which is the natural and pri- 
mary opinion, and which is the conſequence 
drawn from it. Let any man try, and he will 
find, that it is not the expectation of Living that 
makes him infer the neceſſity of a Judgment to 
come, but it is the nobleſt principle of his na- 
ture, the Love of Virtue, and the Abhorrence of 


Vice and Injuſtice, which makes him ſee the 


reaſonableneſs of a Judgment to come, and from 
thence he infers that there muſt be a Life to 


Come. 


To what an amazing growth this nation en- 
creaſed in the hands of Pocts, and of Dawre in 
particular, is well known ; They named the 
Princes and the Judges, and deſcribed the tor- 
tures of the wicked as their. fancies led them, 


and their inventions became the Vulgar Theo- 


logy ; 


* — 
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1 
logy; but this ſhews the truth of what is afſert- | 
ed above; for neither would the Poets, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to | raiſe fine ſcenes upon the 
plan and probability of nature, have ſo painted 
the torments and enjoyments of men departed, 
nor would the world have received their inventi- 
ons, had there not been a foundation in the na- 


tural notions of men to ſupport the Romance. 


As to thoſe. Who think the notion of a future 


Life aroſe from the deſcriptions and inventions 
of the Poets, they may juſt as well ſuppoſe that 
eating and drinking had the ſame original, and 
that men had never thought of fuſtaining na- 
ture, but for the fine feaſts and entertainments 
deſcribed in ſuch writers. The Poets \indecd'ale 


tered the genuine ſentiments of nature, and tinged 


the Light of Reaſon by introducing the wild 
conceits of Fancy, | and when once they had 


grafted 


E 


grafted ſuch ſcions on the ſtock of nature, they _ 
throve ſo faſt, and grew ſo rank, that the natural 
bench were deprived of their nouriſhment, 
by the luxuriance of this wild Olive. But ſtill 
the root was natural, though the fruit was 
wild. All that nature teaches is, that there is 
a future life, diſtinguiſhed into different ſtates 
of happineſs and miſery, in which men will be 
rewarded and puniſhed according as they have 
purfued or neglected the rules of virtue and 
honour. This notion prevailed where the F ables 
of Greece, or Italy, were never heard of ; and wick- 
ed men felt in themſelves the fear of the wrath 
to come to, although they had never ſo much as 
learnt the name of TanTaLus, or sisyrnus, | 
or any other name, in the Poet's ſcene of 
Het 


4 The natural evidence then of Life and Im- 


mortality ſtand equally clear of being the in- 


ventions 
1 


l 


went to work, and the plain draught of nature 


which they thought proper to beautify and adorn 


E 
ventions of Poetry, or the mere ſubtlety and 
refinements. of Philoſophy, and though it be 
allied to both, yet it aroſe from neither. The 
truth of the caſe, with reſpect to both, is this: 
The Poets found men in poſſeſſion of the doc. 


trine of future rewards and puniſhments for 


good and bad men : Upon this foundation they 
was almoſt hid under the ſhades and colours with 


it. The Philoſophers found the ſame perſuaſion 
in themſelves and others, and as their profeſſion 
led them, ſearched out for phyſical reaſons to 
ſupport the cauſe. This enquiry has furniſhed us 
with the various opinions of antiquity, as to the 
nature and operation of the ſoul, its manner 
of acting in the body, and out of it, its eternity 

and immortality, and ſeveral other curious pieces of 
learning. How far any or all of theſe Enquirers 
| Immortality of the Soul, 


ſucceeded in proving the 
ER = \ pe | 
from 
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from phyſical cauſes, is a matter that does not 
fall within the preſent ſubject. As to the pre- 
ſent point, it is plain, that the natural evidence 
is not at all affected by their ſucceſs, be it what 
it will ; for the natural evidence is prior to their 
' enquiries, and ſtands upon another foot, upon 
the common ſenſe and apprekention of man- 
kind.----The ſchools may determine- the Soul to 
be Fire, or Air, or Harmony, or what elſe they 
pleaſe, yet, ſtill, nature will make every man 
feel, that the Grave will not ſecure him from 
appearing before the great Tribunal to which he 


is accountable. 


But befides our innate love of Virtue, and 
hatred of Injuſtice, there are other principles 
in our nature which perpetually inculcate theſe 
things upon us, and to which all writers, "wha 
have launched into views of futurity, make 
their | conſtant appeal, that ſhame and remorſe 
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which attend on guilt, and which ariſe from 
natural impreſſions on the mind of man. It 
is certain from experience, that we can no 
more direct by our choice the refleions of our 
minds, than we can the ſenfations of the body. 
When the fire burns fleſh and blood muſt feel pain, 
and a rational mind, compelled to act againſt 
its own convictions, muſt ever grieve and be 
afflicted; thoſe natural connexions are acai; 
| ably fixed by the Author of Nature, and eſtab- 
liſhed to be the means of our preſervation. We 
are taught by the ſenſe of pain to avoid things 
hurtful or deſtructive to the body — and the 
torment and anxiety of mind which follow ſo 
cloſe upon the heels of Sin and Guilt, are placed 
as Guardians on our Innocence, as Centinels, to 
give us as early notice of the approach of 
Evil, which threaten the peace and comfort of 
our Lives, If we be perfect maſters of the. 
ſenſations of our minds, if reflection be ſo much. 


under 
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under our command, that when we ſay come,“ 
it cometh ; when we ſay, go,“ it goeth; how 
does it come to paſs that ſo many ſuffer from 
the uneaſy thoughts and ſuggeſtions of their own 
hearts, when they have nothing to do but diſmiſs 


theſe troubleſome viſitants when they pleaſe ? 


Whence comes the ſelf-conviction, the ſelf-con- 
demnation of the vicious ? Whence the forebod- 
ing thoughts of Judgment to come, the ſad ex- 
pectations of Divine vengeance, and the dread of 
future miſery, if the criminal has it in his power 
to bid thoſe melancholy thoughts retire, and can 
when he pleaſes, fit down enjoying his iniquities 
in peace and tranquility ?...-Theſe conſiderations 
make it evident that the pain and grief of 
mind which we ſuffer from a ſenſe of having done 
ill, low from the very conſtitution of our nature, 
as we are Rational Agents; nor can we CONCEIVE 
any ſtronger arguments of theutter irreconcileable- 
neſs of the Deity to vice, than that he has 


« given 
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given us ſuch a nature that we cannot be re- 
conciled to it ourſelves----we never like it in 
others, where we have no intereſt in the crime, 
nor long approve of it ourſelves where we have, 
The hours of cool reflection are the mortification 
of the guilty man, for vice never can be happy 


in the company of Reaſon. 


To return from this long digrefſion ; the paſſi 
ons which the IL IAD and ENEID appeal to are 
1 and variable; they are not felt in an 
equal degree by all, and by ſome hardly per- 
ceived. The operations of anger and indignation, 
hope, and fear, ſympathy and pity, are violent, 
but ſhort lived, and the Poets who have endea- 
youred to keep theſe ſentiments longer alive by 
art, than nature has permitted, only make them- 
ſelves ridiculous, and gain to their compoſitions 
the name of Bembaſt. But when the effect of 


a Poem, depends upon principles extenſive as hu- 


man 
N 


ſa 
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man nature, ſentiments to be. found in every 


breaſt, in a more or leſs degree, whoſe influence 
is invariable and permanent, that Poem, if it ri- 
ſes at all above mediocrity,. ſhould, methinks, ſe- 
cure an univerſal reception.----The fenſe of right 
and wrong, that innate love of virtue and juſ- 
tice, and the influence of conſcience, are princi- 
ples which every where prevail. Theſe are the 


principles on which the Poem of the INFERNO is 


founded, and to which they conſtantly refer; 
beſides this, it abounds with powerful ap- 
peals* to the ſtrongeſt of all human paſſions, 
Terror and Pity ; we ſympathize with the ſuf- 
ferers, as they are neither Demons nor imaginary 
beings, but our fellow creatures; and the com- 
bined force of all theſe ſentiments and principles, 
the hatred of vice, the power of conſcience, and 
our pity to the victims, muſt produce the moſt | 
ſalutary of all effects, that moral effect, which 
all Laws tend to produce, a juſt idea of the 


- conſequence - 


* 
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conſequence of Vice to ourſelves. There is ano- 
ther reaſon, which gives the deſcriptions and 
tales of the Inrzrno a ſtill ſtronger influence. 


The modes of life deſcribed in the antient heroic 
Poets, though they exhibit all the ſimplicity of 


nature, are ſtill remote from ours. Military ope- 


rations, fince Chriſtianity prevailed, are not at- 
tended with the ſame dreadful and exterminating 
effects as formerly: The ſcenes of war are at a vaſt 
diſtance from moſt of us, and the whole aſped of 
it is changed. The deſcription of domeſtic life, 
different in many reſpects from ours, cannot have 
the ſame effe& on the heart; the proſpects of 
bloody extermination and eruel ſlavery, with the 
favage, and to us, unnatural ſentiments with which 
they are often attended, muſt ſtrike us indeed 
with horror, but they muſt fill us with averſion 
at the ſame time ; at leaſt, we cannot ſympathize 
ſo warmly with one of Homzr's Grecian Heroes, 
as one of SHAKESPEARE'S Envlifh Barons; e do 


| 


not 


lie 


18 


thi 


1 
not feel for an Hxcron as we do for an Hor- 
run, The character of the latter Hero and Conio- 
ANUS, is very ſimilar, yet, I believe, every 
Engliſhman is more warmly intereſted for a PERCY, 
than any ald Roman; nay, of two beggars, one 
craves our charity in the accent af a diſtant pro- 
vince, his tones are ſo diſcordant to the recitative, 
to which our cars are accuſtomed, that it checkt 
a vaſt the genial current of our charity, and we re⸗ 
e& of licve him more from principle than incl ination; 8 
life, the other, whole ſypplications Me uttered in a 
| VOICE more uniſon with the vocal harmony which 
has been long familiar to us, bas a much better 
chance of intereſting our feelings at once; ſuch 
is the different ſucceſs of two Pocts, one of which | 
repreſent antient, the other, modern manners ; 
the modes of Life, and even the opinions which 


ano- 
and 
ence. 
eroic 
ty of 
7 ope- 8 
Dt at- 


ating 


have 
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1deed 
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eroes, 


we meet with i in Dante, are all, if not familiar 

to us, at leaſt allied to our own by a very near 

affinity, our manners of life and Niem are 
Vo. JE: F | drawn | 


we do 


not 
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drawn from the ſame ſource, moſt of his charac- 
ters profeſs the ſame faith with us, and exhibit 


nearly the ſame manners ; hence we feel for them 
the more ſtrongly. It may be thought that there are 
too many appeals made to the powerful emotions 


of the ſoul, terror and pity. This ariſes princi- 
pally from the want of art in the compoſition : 
But the variety of his deſcriptions make an am- 
ple compentation for the uniformity of his ſubje&. 
Every thing that is terrible to human nature is 
there brought to view in ſucceſſion, his corpo- 
ral ſufferings are variegated with more imagina- 
tion, and deſcribed with more ſublimity than any 
other Poet, not excepting MLTox, who drew 
ſome of his moſt tremendous ſcenes evidently 
from Dawrz; ; ſome are hurried round in perpe- 
tual motion, ſome are immoveably fixed under | 
their torments, ſituations which intereſt. our feel 
ings the more ſtrongly, as they are both ſo ſtriking- 
ly remote from the common appearances of Lite ; 
8 5 "= 
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W But had he confined himſelf to corporal ſufferings 
alone, he had only deſerved to rank with thoſe 
bards 


Where pure deſeription holds the place of ſenſe.” 


He has alſo ſhewn the ſufferings of the mind, 
with a force of genius that ſhews him to have been 
an accurate and profound obſerver of the human 
character. Some deprecate the wrath of Heaven 
in effeminate lamentations, ſome ſuffer in manly 
ſilence, in ſome we meet an expreſſion of malig- 
nant envy, and ſome, ſtruck with ſhame, endea- 
vour to conceal their crimes and and their woes in 
eternal oblivion, ſome have their ſympathy, their 
envy, or their terror continually kept awake by | 
ſupernatural repreſentations of whatever was to 
| happen among their friends on earth, © The very 
introduction of a living man among them, who, 
exempt from their ſufferings, views all their tor- | 


F 2 mentz 
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ments at leiſure, ſerves to ſublime their pains for 
« time, | In mort, the paſſions are repreſented as 
having their full play in the infernal Regions, and 
add new horror to the ſcene. But, not content to 
avail himſelf of the Platonic doctrine of the paſſi- 


ons and vices ſurviving after death, whoſe effects 


he deſcribed (ſometimes allegorically) with a won- 
derful force of fancy, he has. alſo adopted the 
Pythagorean doftrine of the Tranſmigration of 
Souls: By this means he has contrived to blend 
the torments of the mind and body in one hor- 
rible deſcription (25) where the ſufſerings of the 
victims are encreaſed by their being (while ſtill 
- conſcious of their ſuperior nature) changed into 
deteſtable and portentous ſhapes. This, Mr. 
WarToON thinks, he borrowed from the Fable of 
C it probably is meant only an allegorical 
deſcription af the pangs of mind ariſing from 
conſciouſneſs of having degraded their nature, 
and defeated the deſign of their being.  MuToN 
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has ſounded one of kis moſt ſtriking ſcenes upon it. 
(B. x. )and very mach iniproveditby adding to it he 
fantaliæing appearance of the forbidden fruit. He 
has alſo entered more into the ſentimemt of the cri- 
minals, he has deſeribed their Feelings more at 
large, and made their ſufferings more complex. 
It is remarkable to obſerve the different modes of 
deſcribing future things adopted by different Poets 
in their teſpective ages. Homer, and the Greek 
Poets give us very little more than an idea of cor- 


poreal ſufferings, except in the ſtory of TAN A- 


Lus. Virgil has availed himſelf of the Platonic 
opinions, (viz: that the effects of indulged paſſi- 
ons furvive after death) to -join to the ſimple 
ſketch of his maſter, a detail of the ſufferings of 
the mind, particularly in his deſeription of the 
ſcene where the ſhade of Divo meets Anz as, his 
deſcription of the viſionary feaſt, and the eternal 
aread of Trxstvs, Dau rE was the next Poet of 

character who undertock this ſulje@ ; che clearer 


notions 


J 


1 

notions of morality which he drew from the 
Chriſtian Religion, enabled him to give his fancy 
a wider range, and to diſplay on a larger ſcale, 
not only the ſufferings of the body, but of the 
mind. In Mil rox their puniſhments are ſtill 
more complicated than in DAN TE. It appears 
from this ſummary view, not that DanTz has ex- 
tended his puniſhments beyond the ſtrict rules of 
diſtributive juſtice, but that in the progreſs. of 
ſociety as the notions of maral obligation became 
more clear, the powers of conſcience grew more 
vigorous, and that as the ſcale of duty grew en- 
| larged from man's innate love * juſtice, the idea 
of puniſhment for the reſpective failures in duty, 
muſt have become more complicated. From this 
idea the puniſhments of Sodom and Gomorrah 
are repreſented as more tolerable than the doom 
of Capernaum; and various degrees of puniſh- 
ment are mentioned as proportioned: to different 
ſpecies of delinquency, We are not therefore 
| to 


„ 
to attribute that tremendous diſtinction of pu- 
| niſhments we find in DAN Tx, merely to the wan- 
ton exaggerations of fancy, or the gloomy reveries 
of ſuperſtition ; but to an enlarged view of the va- 
riety of obligations reſulting from an high ſtate of 
civilization, and clearer notions of Religion. That 
rule of duty, to “ do unto others as we would 
they ſhould do unto us,” in a ſtate of ſavage life, 
can extend itſelf but to a few particulars ; but 
in a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, tho” the rule 
itſelf remains ſtill ſimple, yet from the variety of 
relations which men ſtand in to each other, there 
it muſt be applied to a greater variety of good offi- 
ces, and the temptations to the breach of them 


muſt be more numerous. 


In this endeavour to illuſtrate the Poem of the 
INFERNO, and trace to their ſource the impreſſions 
veil 


9 


"7 41 on 
| d, * & 5 


it makes on us, I have been obliged to caſt a 


— 
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on the venerable Father of Grecian Poetty, yet, 
I hope i it will not be thought owing to want of 
either Reſpect or Love. —lt was in ſome fort ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew DaxTz in his proper light. Ho- 
MER and Vigc1L have all the advantages of Na- 
ture and Art, they may. eaſily allow to Dane 
that ſingle one of appealing to Sentiment and 
Principles more general, and more permanent 
than their Poems refer to. ML rod, towards the 
end of his immortal Poem, ſhews the Sun and 


the whole Face of Nature under an Eclipſe, in 


order to give the greater effect to a glorious appa- 


rition of Angels which he here introduces. I 
would be underſtood to mean as little diſre- 
ſpe& to 

at The ſolar Lon of n nan 


as Mr ron did to the great Lamitary: Bat al 


I meant was to ſhade his excellence a little, that 


ITE 


11 
a Bard of a ſecondary magnitude might have an 
opportunity of appearing in his proper light; 
this was the more neceſſary, as Dax TE had 


fallen into a degree of obſcurity far below his 


genuine deſerts, 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS 


THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES : 


With Reſpe to the HISTORY of FLORENCE; 
with a View, of their INFLUENCE on the ſucceeds 
ing AGEs. 


Mx firſt intention was only to hive given a 
few Hiſtorical Iluſtrations at the end of the Tranſ- 
lation; but as the characters of the Poem do not | 
appear in chronological order, and this period of 


Hiſtory is very e in itſelf, I thought it 
0 5 would | 


7 
would anſwer a better purpoſe to give a general 
idea of the State of Affairs at this important pe. 
riod, to which there are fo many alluſions made 
in the Hiferno. 


This ra preſents a very ſingular ſcene to the 
view. The complication of two of the moſt me- 
morable quarrels that ever embroiled mankind, with 
a private family feud, gave riſe to that wonderful 

| variety of characters exhibited by the Poet. A 
diſpute which had a remarkable influence on the 
genius, religion; and politics of ſucceeding ages. 
The moſt antient and inveterate of theſe conteſts 


was the Quarrel between the Popes and Emperors 


of Germany, concerning their reſpective claims: ; 


In Traly che Emperor claimed the old prerogatives 
of the C:xs4rs : The Popes not only denied them 


| theſe, bur Waithed in their tum, ths moſt N 
: ble Privilege of imperial power in Germany. i This W 
1 yas the power of Aſpoling of Feclefiaſtical! Bene. 


E 


fices. From this old ſource of diſcord the diſpute 
between the Houſes of Anjou and Swabia, for the 


Crown of Naples, took | its origin, and by a fin- 
gular coincidence of circumſtances, both Quar- 
rels were at laſt complicated with the inteſtine 
Wars of Florence, ſome time before the birth of 


DAN TE. 


It will be neceſſary to begin with the Papal and 
Imperial Feud, as it involved the other two, and 
was infinitely ſuperior to them both in the gran- 52 
deur of its object, and the importance of its conſe- 
quences. The others are only to be conſidered 


in the light of Epiſodes to this great Drama. 


In the removal of the ſcat of Empire from 
Rome to Conſtantinople, Laly was left in a very 
feeble and diſtracted ſtate. For a long ſucceſſion 
of ages, it was al torantely ravaged by the Goths, 
"HF | the 


„ 
the Huns, and the Sarazens. | While the Greek 
Emperor preſerved a feeble Barrier in the Ex- 
| archate of Ravenna, which then contained a 
large tract of country on the eaſtern coaſt of Italy, 
the people of Rome began to look up to the Pope 
as a better Protector than a feeble Viceroy of a 
diſtant Potentate. Thence his temporal authority 
firſt took its riſe, and the following occaſion gave 


rapidity to its progrels. 


ArsTULPHUs, the Gothic King of Lombardy, 
had invaded Ravenna, and threatened Rome. 
Gxkdokxv, the third Pontiff of | that name, 
alarmed at the dangerous Beighbe 0 
plored the aſſiſtance of Pzein, King of France. 
Prix ſoon expelled the Lombards from Ravenna ; 
but diſregarding the remonſtrances of the Greek 
Emperor, to whom it belonged, he made a pre- 
ſent of the newly recovered Territory to GREGORY, 
who called it Rowacna. This was the firſt com. 


mencement 
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mencement of the Papel Grandeur, and mi igt 
have been of the Imperial, if Prix, like Crla k- 


LEMAGNE, had availed himſelf of the opportunity. 
A league was made between the Lombard Prince 
and the Pontiff, under the auſpices of Pero. 
Drstbüntun, who ſucceeded to the Crown of 
Lombardy, broke the League, and his Holineſs, 
who had now learnt to preſerve the Balance of 

Power, invited CHARLEMAGNE, King of France, 
into Italy, againſt Des1DzR1Vs. He defeated the: 
Lombard, ſent him priſoner to France, and was 
crowned in his ſtead, not only King of Lonhardy, 
bur Emperor of Rome, by the conſent of the People; ; 
a Condition which the Pope did not then think 
proper to oppoſe. The imperial Crown gave 


Charlemagne a pretence to claim all the power of 
the old Roman Emperors, even in the Territories 


where the Pope thought himſelf Lord Paramount, 
and ſowed the ſeeds of eternal Diſcord between 

the two Powers. After the death of Charlemagne, 
the 


— — 
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the Pope ſeemed to regain ſome privileges which 
he had loſt, A deſcendant of Charlemagne who 
ſucceeded to the Empire, . contrary to the right 
of the legitimate Heir, acknowledged that the 
imperial Crown was the gift of the Pontiff only, and 
that he held every thing under him as Lord Para- 

mount. Some of the Popes, when they took the 
oaths to the deſcendants of Charlemagne declared 
it was only voluntary ; ; others aſſumed the right of 
judging Emperors, and ſome took the advantage 
of family Feuds between different branches of the 
Carlevingian Line, to extend both their ſpiritual 
and temporal Power, They often took. the Pa- 
pal Chair without condeſeendiog to apply for the 
_ conſent of the Emperors, they obliged Kings to 
take back their repudiated wives, and extended 
their power, under various pretenees, to g lengih 
truly amazing. But in time, not only the great 
European Potentates began to be jealous, but the 
Citizens of Rome, who ſtill retained ſome of cheir 
| Republican 


Li J by 
Republican ſpirit, burning to regain their ancient 


within due bounds. It was on this occaſion that 


to taly, who re-eſtabliſhed the Pontiff in his full 
power, and ſecontled his moſt arrogant claims. 
The intereſts of the Pope and Emperor happened 
then to be the ſame. Till this period the Roman 
people pleading their immemorial privileges, had a 
ſhare in the election of an Emperor, and it was 
certainly the intereſt of the Candidate to continue | 
this Power to.the people. But the Pope perſuaded 
Orno, that it would be more for his intereſt to 
take away this power from the inſolent multitude, 
and depend for protection on ſpiritual aid alone. 
Againſt ſuch a Coalition of Intereſts the people of 
Rome were far unable to contend. Accordingly 
W the two Potentates deprived them of their Fran- 
l chiſe, and gave the right of Election to the 
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Liberty, endeavoured to reſtrain the Papal Power 


the Pope invited the Emperor Ono the third in- 


Biſhops of Mentz, Cologn, Triers, and the Dukes ns 


1 22 J 
nf>ifirenidatburghs: the Palatinate, and Saxony. 
tABmofigcchilediftant Potentates, the judicious 


Belt T6refawylthat he would have more Influ- 
ent tha election of an Emperor than amongſt 
tht Rdpablitane bf Rome; nor did the event de- 
camehbirtacyFThe ifitereſt of thoſe German Princes 


omitendtlahedimiith the views of the Emperor, 


whos pajydioimes very limited, that the Pope 
tobpd ite aſy iat any-time, to divert the attention 
ofyhisi Rizal from Italy by domeſtic diſturbances; 
andi nbaliſlanct begets reverence, theſe Foreign- 
bra s. the-baxbarous ſuperſtition of the times, 
werb midrert the devotion of their ſpiritual 
Bitinirlutham be factious Romans; who, when 


tanuajbpqcized him with vexatious quarrels 
yignibwoo9A .þ * 8 721 
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Thus were the ſceds fox of perpcing Me 
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Fe br ſpiritual and temp re 
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alkalcixorld/trembled at his fulminations, con- 
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which filled all [aly with GueLes and Gris... 


my. 
ous L18es, the former attached to the Papal Party, 
flu- the latter to the Emperors.. Gzzcoxy the ſe- 


venth, the famous Hildebrand, made the molt 
W daring excrtion of his power. He publiſhed a 
ces Boll, which deprived al! Laymen of the power 
or inveſting or diſpoſing of Biſhoprics. This 
was ſtriking at the power of all Kings, and ſubject- 
ion ing che Clergy, a potent body in every kingdom, 
W to a foreign juriſdiction. The Emperor, Henry 
the fourth, took arms to vindicate his authority. 
The Conteſt was carried on with various ſucceſs 
for three centuries; | a Conteſt, which after hav- 
ing produced the moſt important vffects, ſeems 
me not yet to have entirely ſubſided. 


KG GET 


One of the firſt, 5 5 illuſtrious conſe- | 


nf | quences, was the Liberty of FLORENCE 3 a city 


ers, 
ich ſderable 8 in the times of the Roman Repub- | 


G 2 lic. 


which, under the name of Fæſulæ, made a con- 5 
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lic.—it was an early Colony from Rome, en- 
creaſed by the army of SyYLLa. Under Brutus 
it ſerved as a temporary Aſylum for Liberty, but 
ſoon followed the fate of the empire under 
Auguſtus. The new fettlement made for the pur- 
poſes of merchandiſe, from the mountains of 
Fæſulæ, on the banks of the Arno, is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Florentia, fo early as the Times 
of Tacitus and Pliny. It continued to encreaſe 

in ſplendor till the ruin of the empire, when it 
| was levelled to the ground by Totila, King of the 
| Goths, and not rebuilt till the times of Charle- 
magne.—From that era, this city, deſtined to be 
a ſecond Athens in arts and arms, tamely followed 


the fortunes of Italy. It was firſt the prey of the 


Sons of Charlemagne, then. of the Kings of 
Lombardy, and laſtly of the German Emperors 
and Popes alternately, till, in the year 1 21 55 the 
following memorable incident gave it an oppor- 
tunity of aſſerting its independency. 5 
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The Buendelmonti and Ube/ti were the two moſt 
potent families in Florence. Next to theſe in 
power and influence were the Donati and Amidei, 
The Heireſs of the Family of Donati was the moſt 
celebrated beauty of that age, and her mother 
had ſecretly deſigned her for a young nobleman 
of the Buondelmonte family. She, however, de- 
& layed the proſecution of her deſign, in hopes of 

| a favourable criſis, as her family was inferior to 
Buondelmonte. In thoſe days of whimſical punc- 
tilio and romantic honour, young Ladies lived in 


retirement, and Buondelmonte (as far as we can 
learn) never had ſeen this celebrated Fair One. 
Mean time, unconſcious of his deſtiny, he had 
| paid his addrefles to a young Lady of the family 


of Amidei, and was received as favourably as his 


exalted birth, fortune, and accompliſhments de- 
ſerved. In a ſhort time the contract was ſigned, 
and a day fixt for his nuptials. The family of 
Amidei, to whom this Lady belonged, were before 
| ; allied 


K 

allied to the Herti; they were now on the point 
of being united to the Race of Buendelmonte, fa- 
milies that engroſt all the power in Horence. Mor- 
tified to ſee her equals ſo far advanced above her, 


the mother of the fair DonaTz ſecretly refolved 


to make one effort to break off the concerted al- 


liance.—One day, perceiving young Buondelmonte, 


in a thoughtful mood, paſſing her houſe, ſhe 
came to the door, and invited him to come in 
and repoſe himſelf. He obeyed the ſummons. 


"* 


Ihe diſcourſe turned on Matrimony 3 and the 
Dowager, pretending ignorance of the late tranſ- 
action, gave him an obſcure intimation, of a Lady 
who entertained a ſecret paſſion for him : at the 


ſame time ſhe drew a picture of her charms, ſo 


flattering, that it warmed the ſancy of the young 


Baron. Regardleſs of the conſequences, he re- 


ſolved to ſatisfy his dangerous curioſity, and ea- 


garly enquired, if it was poſſible to procure an 


- 


int 
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interview with the Lady. he. Mether vat qt 
ſome artful delay, contrived,to give, iq 23, Brfdp | 


dental view of her daughter; an and, ſuc uch, -was the 


effect of her charms, or fo keedle * his U 
| toqorq 519Ww 


ment to his bettothed ſpoule,, (as i intere 
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was probably concerned 2 a air) pp 5 
ſoon forgot his vows, made-a tender of m 2 


and fortune to his new Miſtreſs, a 209 he, and. the 


Mother, being both apprehepd eplive of N 8825 


of delay, perſuaded the 2 „cke 
a private and immedizt f em Miri 45 tbe 
nuptials, eta SH udo of yew 


7... 02 165 as il Mu 
The affair however cohld gap" Jong be N ſe- 


*cret. The day appointed fol bits FubtO Rp nuptiars 


approached ; and before t a Aa e 9 
to declare his ſituation! 48 il re 
would have been too E RH N 


vengeance on the perjured lover; but as they 
© OR X3141 ® 
were joined in affinity to the Uberti, the old rivals 


E 

of Buondelmonte, they, and their numerous depen- 
dencies, were immediately ſummoned to a ſecret 
| conſultation. Here ſeveral modes of vengeance 

were propoſed, but the ſcheme of Moſca Lam- 
7 bertucci was preferred. He offered to waſh away 
the ſtain in the blood of the aggreſſor ;—and in 
an inſtint an aſſaſſin from each family joined him, 
as if it had been a common cauſe. Before day, 
on Eaſter Sunday, they took their ſtations in the 
houſe of one of the Amidei, vr the Ponte Veccheo, 
where they knew Buondelmonte muſt paſs, in his 
way to church. He, as M achiavel obſerves, 
« thinking it as eaſy to forget an injury as to 
< break a contract,“ approached the fatal ſpot 
on horſeback, wrapt up in the moſt unaccounta- 
ble ſecurity, and without a ſingle attendant. The 
conſpirators immediately ruſhed out, and dif- 
patched him with a thouſand wounds, 


'* INFERNO, C. 28. 


This 
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This atrocious deed was the cauſe of the cala- 
mities and liberty of Floronce. The whole city 


ce was immediately divided- into the factions of the 
m- Buondelmonte and Uberti ; and every day was diſ- 
ay tinguiſhed by conſpiracies and bloodſhed, till Fre- 
in deric the ſecond, who had lately ſucceeded to the 
m, imperial crown, paid a viſit to Tuſcany, to eſtab- 
y, liſh his power againſt the papal faction, or Guelfs. 
he For this purpoſe he demanded the aid of the Uberte 
20, family, as the moſt powerful in Tuſcany. Buon- 


delmpnte thirſting for yengeance on their domeſtic 


'S, enemies, joined the Guei, and implored the aſſiſt- 
to ance of the Pope: But the ſcale of Frederic pre- 
ot ponderated, and the Buondelmonte family, with 
a- the whole papal faction, were baniſhed. 

he | 

il 


The Pope was juſtly alarmed. Since the time 5 
of Charlemagne no Emperor had poſſeſſed ſo much 
power in Italy : Beſides being at the head of the 
Germanic body, Frederic inherited the kingdoms 
gy” 
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of Naples and Sicily, and thus his dominions 


made a formidable circle round the papal Ter- . 

ritories, the ſouthern Provinces of Italy, de- 

ſcended to him from the Norman Conquerors, - 

who had made a ſettlement there upon an occa- | n 

ſion unparalleled ſince the heroic times. FR 
th 
a 


The beautiful Provinces r 140 to the ſouth 
had long been a ſubje& of diſpute ifter the di. 
viſion of the Empire, between the Emperors of | 
the Faſt and Welt. While both were too weak 
to aſſert their claims, the Saracens or "Arabs 


gained a footing in the country, and extended 


their ravages as far as Rome. *At this jundture a 
band of ſixty Norman Gentlemen coming through 
Apitlia, on their return from the Holy Land, ar- 
rived at the toun of Salerno, and found it on 


the point of ſurrendering. to the Muſſelmen who 


* Anno 923. 


| inveſted 


N 1 
inveſted it. The beſiegers gave theſe illuſtrious 


Pilgrims free permiſſion to enter the Town, as 


they wiſhed by n their numbers to com- 


5 plicate their diſtreſs. The Normans reproached 


the Italians with their cowardice, and perſuading a 
few to jgin them in a (ally, fell upon the hoſt of 
the enemy by night, who forſook their Camp in 
a panic, and fled on board their ſhips. The 
Strangers were entertained by the Prince of Sa- 
lerno, as the deliverers of the State: The fame 
of the Exploit ſoon invited other Normans to viſit 
Italy, and their ſervice was ſo acceptable to the 
petty Princes ' of the country, in their inceſſant 
quarrels, that thoſe needy adventurers ſoon ob- 
rained both riches and honour. A tract of land 
was beſtowed upon them as the reward of their 
valour, between the Dukedoms of Noples and 


Bone vento, and there, about the year 1930, 


they founded the ſmall Principality of Adverſe 


/ 


"IT 
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The Colony was every day enlarged by Troops | 


of native Normans ; among the reſt the three 


famous ſons of TANCRED of Hauteville, Frera- 


BRAS, DeoGo, and HuurhREVY. Shortly after 


their arrival the * CaTayan of Apulia, a Lieute- 
nant of the Greek Emperor, requeſted their affiſ- 
tance to recover Sicily from the Arabs. They ac- 


cordingly joined the Greeks in the invaſion of 
Sicily; and, in the firſt engagement FizxaBrAs 
killed the Saracen General in ſingle combat. It 


is probable they would have inſtantly expelled the 
Arabs from the iſland, but the perfidious Greek 


defrauded the Normans of their ſtipulated reward, ; 


which was the fourth part of the prey. They in 


return ſummoned the Apulians to the ſtandard of 


Liberty, expelled the Catapan, and without con- 
fulting either Pope or Emperor, erected it into a 


Dukedom for themſelves : Nor were the dpulians 5 


A barbarous GREEK Name, importing GovERNoR -GENERAL. 


Fur 


averſe 


tee 


„ 
averſe to change a feeble Deſpot for a gallant Pro- 


tector. 


genſihle however that they were not able to 
cope with their numerous foes, the Norman 
Dukes ſubmitted themſelves as fendatorice to the 
Pope, and renounced all allegiance to the Empe- 
ror, whom they Jooked upon as too diſtant to 


protect them. The Pope i in return gave Ronz RT 
GUISCARD, the youngeſt ſon of Taxenzp, a 
conſecrated Banner, and encouraged him to at- 
tempt the Conquelt of Sicily. This they ſoon ct- 
| fefted; and the Conquerors obtained from their 
ſpiritual Father, the important privilege of exer- 
ciſing themſelves the Legantine Power in their own 
dominions. When we conſider that the Legates 
were the Pope* S PRroconsuLs in every kingdom, 
of Europe, and every where curbed the royal | 
authority, we ball underſtand the juſt value of 
this conceſſion. f 5 


"WM 
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It was this Potentate, nurſt in the boſom of the 
Church, yet exempt from her power, who enabled 
Grrcoay the ſeventh to humble the Emperor 
Henry the fourth, and ſubje& the imperial Srep- 
tre to the Crofier. The deſcendants of an obſcure 
Nirman Adventurer, ſupported the pretenſions of 
the Church againſt the utmoſt effects of the impe- 
rial Power with various ſucceſs. The Popes ſome- 
times ſet up Anti-Emperors, and the Emperors 
Anti-Popes, while the people of Italy ſometimes 
joined one, ſometimes the other, as their intereſt 
led them; for the Ipirit of freed&ar till müde 
among them, and they wanted (as VoLTAIRE ob- 
ſerves) to have © Two maſters,” that, in reality, 


they might have NONE. 


But the Norman Vaſſals of the Church began 
at laſt to feel their own power, and grow intracta- 
ble; and the Pope was obliged to call in another 


Potentate to preſerve the balance of 7alj ; he had 


firſt 


frſ 
Loi 
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firſt called in the French and Germans againſt the 
Lombard, then the Norman Potentates were ſet 
up t6-balaee the power of the Germans, but now 


when the Crown of Sicily was left without a male 


ure Heir, the Barons of Naples and Sici y favoured 
| of the Pretenſions of TAN RED, natural fon to WII 
* LIAM the laſt King of the Norman line, an enter- 
22 priſing young Prince, whoſe exaltation was a 
ors cauſe of terror to the Pope. To prevent his ſuc- 
nes ceſs, Pope CELESTINE the fourth, a Pontiff rather ; 
eſt remarkable for cunning, than political ſagacity, 
ed encouraged young Henzv, Duke of Swabia, fon 
ob- to the Emperor BARBAROSSA, to märry Con- 
ty s TAN TIN ER, a profeſt Nun, the only legitimate 


child of WILLIAM. She was obliged to relinquiſh 
her Monaſtery, and the Pope gave her abſolution 
for the breach of her vow; the condition of this 


ö 
| 
| 
N 
| 
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marriage was the reſtitution of all the papal Do- 


main which the Normans had ſeized, and the fruit 


of the alliance was a Son, who in right of his 


Mother ſucceeded to the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, and by the intereſt of the Houſe of Swabia, 


(to which he was heir) procured the imperial 


Cron by the name of FakDERRIH the ſecond.— 


CELEsriNE might have foreſeen this, but he hoped 


the intereſt of the EleQors, and his own In- 


trigues, would have excluded the too powerful 


Houſe of Sw2bia from the Empire. In effect, he 


was able to keep FrEDeRIC out during two ſuc- 


ceſſions: But at laſt, in the year 1214, he Was 


inveſted with the imperial Robes, and being al- 
ready heir of Naples, his dominions ſurrounded 
the papacy on all fides. 


In ſeveral States of Italy, particularly. at Rome, 
a ſpirit of independence till ſurvived ; of this the 
Popes 


the 
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Popes availed themſelves, and in every city eſtab- 


liſhed a Guelf Faction againſt the Ghibellines, or 


Imperialiſts ; but their power over the conſcien- 
ces of men enabled them to ſpread their infly- 
ence ſtill further. By this powerful engine the 
Pope could kindle the flames of Rebellion againſt 
his Antagoniſt, over all his vaſt dominions, and 
conſecrate Sedition by the name of Religion. 
When FRxEDERIC was on the point of reducing eve- 
ry thing to ſubjection on the banks of the Tran, 
the Standard of Rebellion was ſuddenly raiſed on 
the ſhores of the Runs, and he was e to 
relinquiſh the prize almoſt in reach. This was 
the tantalizing ſituation of almoſt all the German 
Emperors, but the intrigues of the Pope were in 
the end favourable to the cauſe of Liberty. We 
have ſeen before how the Imperial Faction got the 


advantage at Florence, and baniſhed the Buondel- 


monte Family, with the whole Papal Faction. But 


on the death of FarDeRIC a new family came to 
Vo. I. H | * the 
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the Imperial Throne, and the Sabian Race de. 
clined, the neutral party at Florence took the 
advantage of the favourable juncture, and propo- 

ſed a coalition of parties ; the propoſal was agreed 
to, the baniſhed Guel were recalled, and an ad 
paſſed of general amneſty. Then by a general 
agreement, the conſtitution was new modelled.— 
The city was divided into fix diſtricts, governed 
by officers annually choſen; two Judges were ap- 
a pointed for criminal cauſes, and the whole defen- 
five force of the City and Country was divided in- 
to ninety-fix regiments, whoſe ſuperior officers 
were alſo changed annually :—Theſe were ſoon 
fit for ſervice. T he influence of the Guelfs pre- 
vailed, and extended their Conqueſts over Piftoia, 
Stews” and Arezzo, which had been under the im- 
perial Faction. In conſequence of theſe advanta- 
ges the Guel ifs began to grow haughty, and the 
 Ghibellines envious ; their power had fallen very 
low, for they were looked upon all over Tuſcany 


as 
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as the abettors of Tramontane Tyranny. But an 
opportunity ſoon offered of gaining the aſcendant : 
ConnaD, , fon of Faxperic the ſecond, died, 
and left an infant fon, Cow R ADN, the unfortu- 
nate heir of Naples, under the tuition of Max- 
FRED, or MANFRoy, a natural ſon to Frederic the 
ſecond. The Empire being elective had now gone 


into another family, and Cox R AblN had nothing 


left but his hereditary dominion of Swabia, and 
the title to the Kingdom of Naples. But Max- 
FRED, his Guardian, took advantage of his Pu- 
pil's non-age, uſurped the Crown of Sicily, and 

inheriting the inveterate hatred of the Houſe of 
Swabia againſt the Pope, he renewed his claim to 
the lands which the Emperor Henzy the ſixth 
had reſigned to the Pope on his marriage with 
ConsTance. At this criſis Manfred was in arms 
againſt the Pope, and re- animated the hopes of 
AE: 


H2 


1 | 
the Ghibellines f all over Italy. The Imperial Fac- 


tion in Florence, diſcountenanced and robbed of 


their ſhare in the Government, applied to him for 


aſſiſtance. The Counſel was given by“ Farinata WM thc 
Uberti, the inveterate Enemy of the Buondelmon- n tra 
tes race; but their practices were diſcovered by = G: 
the vigilance of. the magiſtrates, and the delin- op 
quents cited before the counſel. The Uberti took ay 
arms and fortified their houſes : But the enraged 12 
populace attached to the Guelfs, and to Liberty, ni 
took the part of their benefactors, and the Chibel- be 
linen were obliged to ſeek an aſylum at Siena.— n 
This Republic -had revolted from the Co 4 
cy of the Florentiner, and received the exiles rea- | 
dily. A Courier was inſtantly diſpatched to the , 
= / 
1 Though the imperial power had now fallen very low; ſeyeral ; { 
Princes in Italy kept up the name of GaiBELLINEsS, or IMPERIA- = 
LISTS, in order to eſtabliſ their own power, and withſtand the papal Wl : 
encroachment, 


* See Iurraho, 6a." 


borders 


1 
border of Romagna. That ſame night a large de- 


tachment ſet out for Siena, and by forced marches 
reached it before day. Next morning a Spy, in 
the habit of a Franciſcan, waited on the Magiſ- 
trates at Florence, with a forged Letter, from the 
Guelf Faction at Siena, containing a promiſe to 


open the gate, if the Florentines would ſend a bo- 


dy of troops at an appointed hour, The magiſ- 
trates, not ſuſpeding what had paſſed in the 
night, fell into the ſnare, and immediately diſ- 
patched the flower of their Militia to ſecond 
the revolt of the Sieneſe. But as they marched 
along in full ſeeurity, they were ſuddenly attacked 
by Farinata, at the head of 2 detachment of Man- 
fred's Forces: The habits of diſcipline however 
preſerved them from the Effefts of ſurprize, they 
formed immediately, and a bloody and obſtinate 
action enſued : But in the heat of the Conflict 
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Bocca,“ the head of the AnArIi Family, a Guelf, 
having been gained over by the practices of Uber- 
zi, cut off the hand of the Florentine Standard- bear- 
er : The Standard fell, the Florentines were thrown 
into confuſion ; the Ghibellines took advantage of 


the moment of diſorder, broke into the line of 


the Florentines, and drove them off the Field, with 


a prodigious ſlaughter of the Nobility and Gen- 


try. 


Ihe viftorious party, ſtiltburning with animo- 
ſity, began to entertain the · moſt ſanguinary 
Counſels : It was even propoſed to exterminate 
the Papal FaQion, and level their native city-to 


the ground. But Farinata, whoſe influence next 


to Manfred's was greateſt, generouſly oppoſed the 
moſt cruel deſign. He declared that his motive 


in taking arms was only to ſecure a retreat to his 


native place, not to be inſtrumental in its deſtruc- 


* INFERNO, Canto 32. . : 
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tion. His counſel pr evailed. The Ghibellines en- 
tered the city in triumph, and the Guel 5 were 


again expelled. 


The Florentine Guelf; Gl took refuge at Bologna, 
and afterwards at Parma, where they Joined the 
papal Faction; and in an engagement with the 
Imperialiſts, their valour turned the ſcale in favour 


of the Parmeſans. Meantime the Pope being 
hard preſſed by Manfred, who had uſurped the 


Crown from his Nephew, and looking upon him- 
4 l felt as Lord Paramount of Sicily, deprived the 
| orphan Conradin of his title to the Crown, which 
exceeded his power as Lord Paramount, and gave 
the inveſtiture to Charles of Anjou, brother to that 
King of France who is commonly called St. Loris. | 
The Florentine exiles took advantage of this favour- 
able criſis, and offered their ſervice to the Pope, 
who received them with joy. - Meantime, Charles 
of 


* 
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of Anjou ſailed for Italy, with a numerous Fleet, | 4 
and .dextrouſly eſcaping the Gallies of Manfred, W 
which lay in wait for him, arrived at Oda, = Ca 


where he was received by the Romans as the 


deliverer of their. country, and inſtantly marched 
againſt the invader, MANFRED had a large de- 
tachment under Buoso pr Duera, at a defile 
where the French were obliged to paſs; but 
Dux,“ as it is ſuppoſed, having been corrupted 
by AnJov, looked tamely on, and let him purſue 
his march. Struck with the rapid advances made by 
his rival, diſcouraged by the appearance of trea- 


chery, and perhaps ſtung by the memory of his 


| perfidy, to his benefactor Conran, MANFRED 
ſent ambaſſadors with overtures of peace; but they 


were rejected with ſcorn, and the uſurper reſolved - 
to make a deſperate ſtand at the paſs of Coperans. 


* INFERXO, C. 32.-—Villani Chron. Florent. 8. 7. C. 27. 
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— Next to MANFRED, the ſecond in command 
among the Ghibellinet, was the Marquis de 
CasERTA, and on his advice with reſpect to mili- 
tary affairs, Max RED chiefly relied ; but Ca- 
SERTA having long ſuſpected a criminal commerce 
between his wife and MaxrR ED, ſecretly vowed 
vengeance, and took this opportunity of putting 
his deſign in practice. At a council of war, called 
before the engagement, he adviſed Manrxz to 
let part of the Guelfs paſs, and attack them at ad- 
vantage when divided. On this counſel Manrazp 
implicitly ' relied, and ordered the defile to be left 
open till part had paſſed, but the impetuoſity of 
the French broke all his meaſures : The army of 
Anjou poured in like an inundation, and pariued | 
the Ghibellines with à continued ſlaughter of ſeve- 
ral miles. ManzxeD, with the broken remains of 
his army, retreated to the plains of Beneventum, 
whither he was purſued by AxJov with ſuch pre- , 
cipitation, that he negledted to ſecure the country 


E 


behind him. MAxvrRED immediately perceived 
the overſight of the enemy, and availing himſelf 
of his ſuperior knowledge of the country, ſur- 
_ rounded the whole army of Anjou at Tagliacezzo; 
there he could have compelled them by famine to 
come into terms, but, like Pomezy, he raſhly re- 
ſolved on battle, and fell in the action; a fate too 


mild and honourable for his perfidy and uſurpa- 
tion. He is alſo charged with parricide by ſome 


: hiſtorians. 


' CHaRLEs of Anjou immediately took poſſeſſion 
of Naples, and was crowned by the Pope. This 
was looked upon as the ſignal for deſtruction to 
the Ghibelline party in Florence. They ſaw their 
ruin approaching, and reſolyed, if poſlible, to 
gain the people to their fide, by a ſhew of patrio- 
tiſm. They immediately recalled ſome of the Guel if 

faction from Bologna, and gave them a ſhare i in the 
government. Balagna was already famous as a ſeat 
of learning; and from it there were two legiſlators 


choſen 


1 } 


lioſen to ſettle the commonwealth, one a Guelf, 
* the other a Ghibelline, who by the joint aſſent 
of all, were made Podęſtas at Florence; their names 
were * CATALANO DE MaLasoTTE, and Lopz- 
RINGO DI LEANDOLO. They had a council of 
thirty-ſix formed out of both factions to aſſiſt 
them, and made ſome good regulations; but 
what ſhewed the futility of their patriotic preten- 


ces, was their connivance at the introduction of 


a band of German mercenaries, by the Ghibellines, 
under pretence of protecting the State. The firſt 
occaſion of diſcontent was an exorbitant tax which 
they attempted to levy on the people, to pay theſe 
mercenaries. This raiſed a. clamour againſt the 
new council; the populace took arms. and far. 
rounded. the Senate, and Guido DE NoveLLo, 
the head of the Ghibelline faction, ſeized with an 


* 


* See IuTER RO, C. 24. 
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unaccountable panic, fled out of the neareſt gate 


with his whole body of incendiaries, and all the 


Ghibelline faction. Next day, aſtoniſhed at their 
own tolly, they endeavoured to return, but found 
the attempt too late—the Guelfs had reſumed the 
Government, and choſen CHARLES of Anjou, vicar 
of Tuſcany ; but the citizens, tired of diſcord, .re- 
ſolved to procure a coalition of parties, and by 


their influence, all the exiles were invited to re- 


turn; but the Ghibellines ſtill remembered their 


exile, and the Guelfs their oppreſſions. 


Meantime the news arrived that CONRADIN, 
the heir of Sicily and Naples, was on his way from 


Germany, with a numerous army, to regain his 


Crown from CfarLes of Anjou. This intelligence 


re-animated the Ghibellines, who hoped, by the 
aſſiſtance of Coxravin, to gain the aſcendancy. 
— The Guelfs were no. leſs depreſſed by fear, and 


when they heard that Cox x ADN intended to di- 
b rect 
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ate rect his march through Tuſcany, they applied to 
the his rival for aſſiſtance. The forces of Anjoz arrived 
cir at Florence before the army of Cox R Abix, and the 
nd Ghibellines, who well knew their demerits with the 
he people, once more thought proper to relinquiſh 


their country. The preſages of the Ghibellines 
were not vain ; the gallant Cox RA DIN, who, tho 
but fifteen years of age, had led an army from 
Germany to claim his birth right, was met by 
AxJov, at St. Valentine's, near Naples, an aged 
French Knight, named AlLAnp, on his return 
from the Holy Land, had joined the army of 
Anjou, and CHARLES relying on his military ex- 
perience, aſked his advice with reſpe& to the diſ- 
poſition of his forces. The veteran counſelled him 
to conceal a large body of troops in an ambuſcade, 
and to ſend a detachment before, led by a Knight, 
in the dreſs and arms of AnJou ; and, that if this 
body were defeated, the partial loſs would ſecure 
him the victory. AnJov followed his advice, and 
cauſing 


„ 
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cauſing one Cozaxck, a French Knight, to put 


on his arms, ſent him to meet the enemy at the 


head of a large detachment. The event was What 
*ALARD had foretold; CozANcx being taken for 


Ax jou was killed in the firſt onſet, and the Ger- 


mans, thinking the buſineſs over, fell into diſorder, 


and began to plunder the dead. Then Ax jou, at 
the head of his ambuſcade, broke in upon them, 
drove them off the field with great ſlaughter, and 
took the unhappy Conravin priſoner : He was 
carried thence to Naples, formally tried, and con- 


demned, and the laſt blood of the illuſtrious houſe 


of Swabia was-ſhed upon a ſcaffold : Frepertc | 


of Auſtria, his generous patron, ſuffered with 


im. In his laſt moments he bequeathed: his title 


to the crown of Naples to'PeTER of Arragon, ho 


had married a daughter of MaxrRED's, nor was 


* See INFERNO, C. 28, Notes. 
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it long before an opportunity was given to aſſert 
the claim. The French were guilty of ſo much 
cruelty and oppreſſion in their government, that 
the Neapolitans and Sicilians breathed nothing but 
revenge. The Pope, N1cHoLas the third, began 
now to dread the encroachments of AxJou, as 
much as he had his rival before. His jealouſy was 
raiſed to the bittereſt enmity by CHarLes's refuſal 
to marry his daughter to the Pope's nephew; and, 
he is ſaid, in revenge, to have laid the plot of the 
Sicilian Veſpers, where a whole people entered into 
a conſpiracy to maſſacre their opgriffare. It is 
well known that the ringing of the bell for evening 
prayers at Meſſina, was the ſignal for the general 
maſſacre; and every Frenchman in the iſland; and 
even Sicilian woman, with child by Frenchmen, 
were put to death without mercy. Ax Ao w 
ready with a fleet, to take poſſeſſion of the iſland 
immediately after the action; and in his polterity 


1 
the Norman line fit on the throne of Sicily at this 
day. 8 


The Crown of Naples continued in the Anjou 
family a few generations more, till the unfortunate 
Joan, great - grand- daughter to CH aRLEs of An- 
jou, ſucceeded. The tragical death of her huſ. 


band, and her marriage with the murtherer, 


| | leaves an indelible ſtain upon her memory. 8 
1 : TOI TR | ; tic 
| | | * "47 ſu 
| After a life of guilt and misfortune, ſhe adopted co 
| | as heir Lovis of Anjou, brother to CHarLEs the gc 
| | fifth, of France. From him the title devolved af. in. 
0 terwards to-CHARLES the eighth, of France, who 2 
| | won and laſt Naples in a few months, which, af. an 
| | ter many revolutions was finally annexed to the thi 
| Crown. of Sicily, by. FxxDiINanD, of Aragon, ad 
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grandfather. to the Emperor, CHARLES the 
fifth. | | 
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But while the ſouthern provinces of Iraly and 
Sicily were drenched in blood, Florence, by her 
own exertions, aroſe to a pitch of glory, un- 


known before. 


In the diſputes between the Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines, the power. of the people had inſenſibly in- 
creaſed, ——They, were attached to the Guelf fac- 
tion, and by that means their influence roſe to 
ſuch a degree, that, after ſeveral changes of the 
conſtitution, they propoſed that the city ſhould be 
governed by three Priors or Prætors, to be choſen 
indifferently from the Patricians and the Plebeians. 
*The nobles were at variance among themſelves, 
and each party feared, that if they ſhould deny 
the popular requeſt, the rival faction would take 
advantage of it to join the people, and turn the 


* Machiavel Hiſt, Flor. L. 2. 
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ſcale againſt them: Thus, each being intimida- 
ted by the other, they both agreed to grant the 
demands of the Plebeians ; and thus the people 
obtained a ſhare in the government, which from be. 
ing ariſtocratical, began to wear an aſpect of 


democracy. 


Ihe nobles, however, ſtill retained their family 
influence, and, though they were guilty of daily 
outrages, it was very difficult to bring. any of 
them to a trial. The continual- diſturbances oc- 
caſioned by theſe feuds, gave a fair pretext to the 
popular party, to demand a large body of troops 
to be levied, who, under the command of an off 
cer, called Gonſalionere, ſhould be entirely at the 
devotion of the Priors. Theſe were intended to 
ſuppreſs any tumult raiſed by the nobles. Still 


however, while any of the nobles had a ſhare in 


the government, - the courſe of juſtice was imped- 


ed, 


| F. ns 7] 
ed. The daily miſehjefs which this accaſioned, 
induced G1an de Bella,“ a Patrician, but a lover 
of his country, to propoſe in a general aſſembly, 
a total excluſion of the nobles from any ſhare in 
the government, to encreaſe the militia from one 
to four thouſand, and to order the Gonſalionere to 
reſide continually with the Prior. Meantime an 
atrocious murder was committed by a young Pa- 
trician of the Donate family, and the Gonſalionere, 
with all his additional forces, found himſelf unable 
to eall him to account. The people complained to 
their patron, Gian de Bella; he, as the more mo- 
derate courle, deſired them to lay their complaints 
before the prior, They, not obtalning ready ad- 
mittance, attacked th palace, and levelled it to 
the ground. This was a ſufficient handle to the 
nobles to accuſe Gian de Bella of raiſing. diſtur- 


of the ſame Family with Dante. See Canto 29. 
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bances in the State, and he, foreſeeing the ſtorm, 
wiſely withdrew. 


By this effort the nobles found that their ſtrength 
conſiſted in their union, and that all the advanta- 
ges gained by the people were merely the effect of 


patrician diſcord. 


In conſequence of this they made a ſecret coali- 
tion againſt the populace, and reſolved to engroſs 


all the power to themſelves ; but, elated with their 
, conqueſt over Gian de Bella, they took their mea- 
ſures too openly, the people flew to arms, and the 
adverſe parties were on the point of an engage- 
ment, when the more moderate citizens interpo- 
ſed, and, with difficulty brought about à recon- 
ciliation, on condition that the nobles ſhould 


again have a ſhare in the Priorate. 


1 


The names of Guelf and Ghibelin were now 


almoſt forgotten at Horence, but other factions 


ſoon aroſe whoſe quarrels had a more pernicious 
effect. The occaſion was this:“ The family of 
Cancelieri, at Piſtoia, a ſmall ſtate, ſubject to Fo- 
rence,, was divided into two branches, the heads 


of which were at this time Guilielmo, and Bertaccio, 


or Foccacia,——A ſon of Guilielmo, named Lore 


de Cancelieri, happened to ſtrike the ſon of Ber- 


zaccio, with a ſnow-ball, in the eye. The blow left 
a mark, and Guilielmo, knowing the brutal fero- 
city of his kinſman, ſent his ſon immediately to 
Bertaccio, to make an apology. Bertaccio ſeemed 
only to have wiſhed for an opportunity of quar- 
relling with the other branch of the family. He 
ordered the boy to be ſeized, and very deliberate- 
ly cut off the offending hand, coolly remarking, 
* that blows only could be repaid with blows, not 
« with words.” — The father of the mutilated 


youth ſummoned his dependents to armg : | The 


4 
4 


®* Machievel L. 2, Villani L. 8. C. * 
family 
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family 6f Bertattis aſſembled in defence of their 
kinſman, and Pifoia was ſuddenly involved in all 
the Horrors of 4 Eivil war. Dar was at this 
time Prior of Horentr, and it was he who gave the 
advice, ruindus to himſelf, and pernicious to his 
native country, of calling in the heads of the two 
factions to Horence. The founder of the Cantelieri 
family had firſt married a lady, called Bianchi, or 
the white faktion, the others immediately called 
themſelves Neri, or blacks. On their arrival at 
Frorence, the Cherihi, à noble family, immediate. 
Ipy declared for the White facbim. Their inveterate 
enemies the Dinare, inſtantly joined the Blarks, 
and all rente was again divided into two parties, 
as intereſt br inclination ed chem. 


The conſpiracy of the black faction to call in 

CHaARLEs of Palois, and the ſubſequent exile of 
the white faction, with DAN TE, will find a more 
ſuitable place in the life of the Poet. Horence, 


in 
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ir in the midſt of theſe convulſions, gained new 
U ſtrength, and acquired new glory. The liberal 
is arts had already got footing there, ſo early as the 
ie ' twelfth century, after the power of the Emperors 
is had declined in Italy. At the death of Frederic the 
70 | ſecond, it had been really. free, but it was ena- 
ri bled to make a formal purchaſe of its freedom, 
Or from the Emperor Rodolph, of Hapſburgh, who 
d ſucceeded the Swabian line, and from that period 
at till the fifteenth century, the Emperors were ſo 
e- much involved in German politics, that they neg- 
te lected Ialy entirely.—It was during this decline 
t, of the imperial power, that Florence, Bologna, Piſa, 
8, and Lucca, gained the liberty of governing them- 

ſelves by their own laws, and that the, power of 

Venice grew formidable ; but though other repub- 
| lics enjoyed their liberty for a longer period of 
j# time, though Venice was ennobled by conqueſt, 
0 


and Pi iſa by commerce, yet none were more l- 


re 
luſtrious by their freedom than ; EDA Long 


before 


1 e J 
before the taking of Conſtuntinople by the Turks, 


which is looked upon as the common æra of the 
revival of learning, ſhe, like another Athens, ſaw 


the arts revive in the lap of liberty. 


We owe the invention of many uſeful manu- 
factures, and the improvement of almoſt all the 
ſciences to Taly, about that period. CHARLES 
of Anjou, though attended by the demons of 
diſcord and oppreſſion, made ſome compenſationby 
tranſporting the Provengal poetry from France to 
Italy, and upon the wild compoſitions of the French 
Troubadours, or ſtrolling minſtrels, the genius of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace, were formed; ele- 


gance and poetry particularly were carried to per- 


fection in Florence; and even ſo early as the time of 


Boniface the eighth, among the orators who were 


ſent to congratulatehim on his exaltation, therewere- 


no leſs than eight Florentmes. From this æra, till 
the 


the 
ceff 


bee 


E 
the time of Leo the tenth, Italy produced a ſuc- 


15 
ie ceſſion of men of genius, when the ſeeds that had 
w been ſodyn by the conteſts between the Pope and 
Emperor produced their laſt and nobleft fruit in the 
Reformation. 
1 
e Even ſo early as the twelfth century, people be- 
8 gan to diſpute very freely concerning religion. It 
f was then the Albigenſes appeared, a ſeQ, who ac- 
7 knowledged no law, but that of the goſpel; and 
0 held tenets nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the proteſ- 
4 tants. They were perſecuted by Pope Innocent the 
f third, and maſſacred without mercy. It was on 
p this occaſion the inquiſition was firſt eſtabliſhed, 
. but its efforts were too feeble to ſuppreſs the ſpirit 
f of enquiry. When it was extinguiſhed in Langue- 


doc, it was kindled anew in Piedmont, and when 


baniſhed from Italy, it took refuge in Bohemia. 


x 
* 
* '14 
* 
Diſputes 


L 
Diſputes concerning the mereſt trifles and ah. 
ſurdities, were proſecuted withequal inveteracy. The 
Franciſcans, in the fourteenth century, took into 
their head to deny that they had a property in any 
thing, even in what they eat and drank, the pro- 


perty they beſtowed on the church. Pope John 
the twenty-ſecond, was offended that they ſhould 
make an empty compliment to the church, and 
wrote againſt them with great acrimony. The 
Emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, the Pope's enemy, 
defended the Franciſcans, and the Pope, in re- 
venge, ſeized and burnt as Heretics ſome of the 
moſt contumacious of them. This is one inſtance 
out of many, that could be given, of the blind and 
bloody zeal of the times. The miſchiels of ſuper- 
ſtition, the ravages of religious wars, and the 
baleful influence of contending for ſpeculative opi- 
nions, are favourite topics of declamation. It is a 
common axtiice of ſophiſtry, to blend the ideas of 


religion and ſuperſtition together, and argue 


againſt 


re- 


1 
againſt the benefits of one, from the ills that at- 
tend the other. But to an attentive obſerver of 
this period; it will appear, that even the wildeſt - 
ſuperſtition of the times, had ſuch ingredients 
mixed with it as formed the ſeeds of knowledge, 


liberty, and virtue; effects which did not always 


follow the boaſted n of thoſe maſters of 
reaſon, the ancients. 


The conteſt between 8 Popes and Emperors 
was attended with ſome partial evils” in its 
progreſs, but theſe partial evils produced 
univerſal good. The diſpute was intereſting to 
the laſt degree : It was of no lefs conſequence 
than to determine whether the Pope ſhould have 
the whole eccleſiaſtical affairs of Germany at 
his diſpoſal, or the Emperor annihilate the liber- | 
ty of Italy. Nothing could be better adapted to 


enlarge the minds of men, and exerciſc their in- 


telleQs, than the adjuſtment of thoſe complicated 
| rights, 
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rights. The examination of their origin muſt 
have carried their enquiries back, by a natural and 
eaſy aſcent, to the times of primitive and pure re- 
ligion, and the golden age of ancient liberty.— 
Hence they muſt gradually have acquired a more 
juſt idea of their religion, a clearer notion of the 
rudiments of policy; and both muſt have been 
ſtamped on their minds with a deeper impreſſion 
by the illuſtrious examples of antiquity. We 
find the ſalutary effects of theſe diſputes in opening 
the mind very early, particularly in the writings 
of DAN TE. In his book DE MonarcHla, written 
to aſſert the claims of the Emperor againſt 
the Pope, he expatiates upon clerical abuſes with 
great freedom. PeTRARCH follows him in the 
fame track: He inveighs againſt the depravity - 
of the times with great aſperity, and his invectives 
are more pointed, becauſe more impartial. In 
ſhort, the diſpute between the contending par- 
ties was an extenſive field for genius. The conflict 


of 


1 1 1 


of ſuch diſputants muſt have ſtruck out truth at 


laſt, and the mind having once felt its powers, 
muſt have exerted them, not only in religion and 


politics, but on every art, and ſeience, on every 
thing uſeful and ornamental. 


The influence of this diſpute on liberty was more 
immediate. The Emperor encouraged the Ghi- 
belline faction in Ttaly, to throw off heir ſlaviſn 
dependence on the Pope, and truſt to the pro- 
tection of the imperial Faſces. By this means, he 
was often on the point of conquering Traly ; but 
when the prize was almoſt within his reach, the 
papal influence was ſo great in Germany, that the 
Pontiff could, at any time, raiſe commotion a- 
gainſt his enemy, in his native dominions. Not 
only the Clergy, but the Laity, ſeldom wanted a 
pretence for diſcontent. This often called the at- 
tention of the Emperor to domeſtic objects: His 


preſence. 
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preſence was aften claimed in bath places at ance, 
and that people, from whom he was obliged to be 
abſent, feldom failed to puſh their pretenſion in- 
to rights, and ſet up claims under the latter Em- 


perors, which, under CranLaaons, wary un- 


Ts £7 


to day the friendihip both of the e and 


alians, with large | immunities. Hence gradually 
aroſe the rights "of 1 the Cermanic body, and the 


dear-bought Uberty of the Lalian republics 


« With reſpeRt t to the influence theſe diſputes had 
upon the manners of the people, we muſt own 
it was of a more mixed kind. The enthuſiaſm 
of miſtaken zeal, conducted by deſigning men, 


often drove them to atrocious aQtions ; ; byt from 


the very complexion of their crimes, we may | trace 


their virtues, had we no other document. When 


a man's faults proceed from the miſtakes of con- 


ſcience, 


ſcien« 


ſcien 


him! 
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ſcience, may we not juſtly conclude, that con- 
ſcience has, in nn a 1 influence over 
him ? 


In ſome things it may be miſtaken; but, 
for the moſt part, it muſt conduct him right.— 
His notion of the importance of certain opinions, 
may impel him to perſecute the ſuppoſed enemies 
of orthodoxy but, if he looks upon thoſe opini- 
nions as appendages of a revealed law, for theſe 
eſſential parts of the law he muſt entertain the moſt 
reverential regard. If this revelation coincides 
with, and enforces the primary notions of right | 
and wrong engraven on the heart of every man, 
the law, as far as it is clear, muſt have an influ- 
ence on his life, and the more, the further he is 
removed from the carcer of ambition, and the | 
temptations of power. The progreſs of know- 


ledge from the cauſes above mentioned muſt en- 


| lighten 
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lighten his mind, and aſcertain his duty; and 
thus religion, by degrees, muſt have diſengaged 
itſelf from the incumbrances of ſuperſtition. If we 
compare this deduction with the hiſtory of the 


middle ages, it will appear, that not only the re- 
formed, but the Catholic churches, gradually re- 
linquiſhed the groſſeſt of ſome of their tenets' 


and adopted a more liberal turn of thinking. 


The pretence of forwarding the intereſts of re- 
ligion has often occaſioned miſchiefs of the moſt 
virulent kind. Are we to make this an argument 
againſt religion itſelf Every thing that takes a 
ſtrong hold on the mind of man may be equally 
avuſed. The love of liberty itſelf has been equal- 
ly revered, and equally perverted ; but no ſophil- 
ter ever preſumed to make this an argument 
againſt well regulated freedom. When the phan- 
toms of religion and liberty can lead men into 
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ſuch wild extremes; it only proves how eſſential 


the realities are to ſociety. 


There is a general cry againſt religious in- 
tolerance, without diſtinguiſhing between the 


vigilance of proper diſcipline, and the extreme 


of perſecution. Toleration is alſo extolled in 
a {train of general panegyric, by people who do 
not ſeem to know the difference between the 
needful jealouſy of a wiſe legiſlature, anxious 
for the virtue of. a people, and that pernicious 
negligence which attended the abuſe of toleration 


in the declining days of Athens and Roms. 


The fervours of religion have often aQtuated 
che paſſions to deeds of the wildeſt fanaticiſm. — 
The booted Apiiles of Germany, and the Cruſardi 
of Florence, carried their zeal to a vety guilty 
degree. But the paſſion for any thing laudable 

„ will 


and civility. The wildeſt extravagancies of mil. 


ance. This is plain to any one that marks the 


novation of learning and the arts owes more to 


11 
will hardly carry men to a proper pitch, unleſs jt 
be ſo ſtrong as ſometimes to puſh them beyond 
the golden mean.— The enthuſiaſm of Engli 
valour has often puſhed our countrymen to ad; 
of the wildeſt deſperation ; but with life, perhaps, 
Britons had not been heroes. The ſame 7zeal 
ſent the. miſſionary to the north, and the con- 
queror to the ſouth: it often raiſed a tempeſt 
which marked its road with devaſtation ; but at the 


ſame time depoſited the ſeeds of virtue, order, 


taken zeal tend to work its own cure. Religious 
diſputes occaſionally inflame the paſſions ; but 
nothing fo much opens the mind and enlarges the 


underſtanding, as nothing is of equal import- 


progreſs of the human mind during the four ages 


immediately preceding the reformation. The re- 


religious conteſts than to any other circumſtance 


whatever j 
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whatever; they relum'd the flame of liberty, 
and ſpread the light of truth, before the arrival 
of thoſe Greek ſophiſters from Conſtantinople, to 
whom the revival of learning is generally attri- 


buted. 


- 


Such were the effects of intolerance even in 
the extreme. In a more moderate degree, every 
well. regulated government, both antient and mo- 
dern, were ſo far intolerant, as not to admit the 
pollutions of every ſuperſtition and every perni- | 
cious opinion. It was from a regard to the mo- 
rals of the people, that the Roman Magiſtrates 
expelled the Prieſts of Bacchus *, in the firſt and 
moſt virtuous ages of the republic. It was on 
this principle that. the Perſians deſtroyed the 


temples of Greece wherever they came. 80. 


* Livy, Herodotus, 
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crates was accuſed of bringing in new Gods, 


becauſe new Gods, as the wiſe Athenians thought, 


might bring in new pollutions. 


The Romans are ſaid to have admitted every 
mode of worſhip within their walls“. Would 
they, in the time of their virtue and glory, have 
given admittance to the Venus Mylitta of the Eaſt, 
with all her train of Proſtitutes ? There always 
was, and always will be, in every good govern- 
ment, an intolerant zeal. of virtue againſt vice, 
an. intolerance: which the Chriſtians did not, as 
ſome. ſuppoſe, borrow. from the Jews ; but both 
they and the Jews borrowed it from the unalter · 
able Law of Right. The dread of popery: in the 
laſt age was not an unmeaning antipathy to cer- 
tain ſpeculative. opinions, but a, wel- grounded 


* Gibbon's Decline of the Roman Empire, 
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ſear of the influence of fuch opinions on ſociety. | 
It was a deſign well becoming any government, 
to abridge the power of a body of men confeſ- 


ſedly under a a foreign influence. 


' 
41k 


The Athenians and Romans kept a watchful 
eye, not only over the groſſer ſuperſtitions, but 
over impiety ; becauſe they knew, that impiety 
and infidelity diſſolved the ſanctions of morality, 
and brought on both public and, Private corrup- 
tion. Polybius plainly attributes the fall of free - 
dom in Greece ta the prevalence of atheiſm *. In 
Rome, Epicurean philoſophy and political cor- 
ruption went hand in hand. It was not till che 
republic was verging to its fall, that Cæſar dared 
in open ſenate to laugh at the /petulative opinion 


4 


* That attributes the 2 of fs. world to chance and 
denies a providence, S 1 ; 


1 7 
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of a future ſtate. Theſe were the times of uni. 
verſal toleration, when every pollution, from 
eyery clime, flowed to Rome, whence they had 
carefully been kept out. before, How far they 


prevailed we learn from Juvenal; and we are 
taught, by the acrimony of his invective, how 
far it infringed on the antient cenſorial vigilance 
of the republic. The conſequence was natural; 
impiety and its concomitant corruptions were ſo 
completely eſtabliſhed at Rome, and the doctrine 
of immortality was ſo deeply obſcured by ſophil- 
try, that a late celebrated writer makes it a quel- 
tion, whether it ever was believed by. the multi- 
tude ; and brings as his vouchers, Horace an 
Epicurean, and Juvenal a declamatory ſatiriſt; 
the latter indeed, in a ſtorm of ironical indigna- 
tion, obſerves, that ſcarce any one now. believes 
thoſe tables of futurity ; a rhetorical obſervation. 


which might well enough become the pulpi in 
any age of Chriſtianity. 


But 


uni. 


rom 
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they 
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But to leave the digreſſion :—It may be thought 
that there is too much attributed to the. trifling 
ſchool-divinity of the age, and the eternal diſ- 
putes and wars occaſioned. by religion: it may 
be thought that the political and moral improve- 
ment, which began to adorn the concluſion of 
the fifteenth century, ſprung from the natural 
courſe of human affairs, leaving religion out of 
the queſtion : it may be urged, that the cauſes 
were the ſame that raiſed Athens .and Rome to 
their glory, viz. the cultivation of reaſon, | and 
the natural progreſs of ſociety from rudeneſs to 
civilization. I leave it to thoſe who are beſt ac- 
quainted with the ſpirit of antiquity, to deter- 
mine whether a ſpecies of religion (mixt indeed 
with ſuperſtition) had or had not a very principal 
"ak: in raiſing thoſe celebrated nations to the 
ſummit of their glory : their decline and fall, at 
leaſt, may fairly be attributed to irreligion, and 
to the want of ſome general ſtandard. of morality, 
whoſe 


— — ————— —— 
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whoſe authority they all allowed, and to which hop 
they all appealed. The want of this pole-ſtar left obſ 
them adrift in the boundleſs ocean of conjecture; tue 
the diſputes of their phiſoſophers were endleſs, old 
and their opinions of the grounds of morality refe 
were as different as their conditions, their taſtes, pris 
and their purſuits. Cæſar was an Epicurean, who hel 
laughed at the notion of immortality and moral tue 
obligation, becauſe he meant to overturn the con- mu 
ſtitution. Had he been conquered, or a ſlave, ſeq 
like Cato or Epictetus, he had probably been a ſal 
Stoic : his great ſoul would have taken pride in hai 
patience and temperance ; he would have allowed get 
Virtue to be the only good; and, from the inequa- int 
lity-of things here, inferred a future retribution. po 
Cicero wayered between both parties and both 

opinions; Socrates and Plato honeſtly owned their 

want of a ccœleſtial guide; and Pyrrbo, taking 4, 
advantage of the endleſs wanderings of human * 


reaſon, eoneluded, that all men were involved in 
i hopeleſs 


ral 
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hopeleſs ignorance, and all things in impenetrable 


obſcurity 3 and, conſequently, that between vir- 
tue and vice there was 90 diſtinction. In the 
old world, where they had no general ſtandard to 
refer to; where one grounded his opinions on 
principles that another denied; where one party 
held animal pleaſure; another riches, a third vir- 
tue, to be the chief good; their contradictiont 
muſt have been infinite, and the pernicious con- 
ſequence of their diſputes muſt have been univer- 
ſal ignorance and obſcurity, unleſs a new ſyſtem 
had appeared, which brought men back to the 
genuine ſentiments of nature, and enforced her 
internal dictates of right and wrong by the moſt 
powerful ſanctions. | 


A ſubje& of ſuch” importance muſt have pro- 
duced difputes ; but theſe diſputes had a neceſſary 
tendency to produce both knowlege and virtue. 
5 To 


1 


To the conteſt we owe the revival of learning; 


an 
| the authority of the revealed law was allowed « 
by all; in its eſſential parts all agreed: their dif. unt 
putes about ſome leſs eſſential parts produced at 
leaſt critical knowlege, and the progreſs of know. 
lege will in the end bring about an uniformity of 
opinion. Even in the time of their fierceſt dif. wn 
putes, their concurrence, as to eſſentials, muſt ot! 
| have given at leaſt the Jpirit of the law an exten- 88 
1 five influence on morals, and it evidently has. fol 
| dv 
| fed 
If the rational powers of man are now advanc - de 
ing to their zenith, we know what gave them pe 
their firſt impulſe. If our ſyſtems of moral philo. he 
ſophy are now more clear and better founded, we 4 
can caſily trace the cauſe: one of our beſt mo- a 
raliſts has deduced aur obligations to virtue fram rie 
our natural feelings of ſympathy and notions: of in 


propriety; and by this made his whole work 


an illuſtrious comment on that divine precept, 


unto yo. 


1 


4 Do unto others as you would "0p ſhould da 


The enemies of revealed religion may be di- 
vided into two claſſes ; one attacks its origin, an- 
other its conſequences : the firſt thinks it eaſy to | 
account for its formation by a concurrence of 
fortuitous incidents, without having recourſe to 
divine ſuperintendence ; the other can ſee no ef. 
fect from it but fanatic quarrels, tyranny, and 
deſolation : the firſt cannot avoid perceiving its 
beneficial confequences ; yet, as its precepts are 
hoſtile to their favourite inclinations, they endea- 
vour to find its origin in chance, ſuperſtition, or 
a perverſion of reaſon; the ſecond ſet of adverſa- 
ries, more enlightened and more ſubtle, find it 
in vain to combat the accumulated evidence of 
prophecy atteſted by hiſtory, and miracles con- 
_ firmed 
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firmed by effects ſcarce leſs wonderful; but they be 
endeavour to diſgrace a cauſe that they cannot effe 
deſtroy, they attack it in its conſequences, and con 
think from the abuſes of ſuperſtition to ſhow the lege 
futility of religion; concluding aptly enough, that acc 
if its progreſs be only marked with miſchief and of 
folly, it could not originate in wiſdom : but if, vial 
from hiſtory and obſervation, it appears that Pro- pea 
vidence had a ſhare in its progreſs, it can hardly mic 
be excluded from its origin: a concurrence of cau 
fortunate incidents may have the appearance of ſole 
chance; but where, for a ſeries of ages, deſigns on 
ſeemingly pernicious, and accidents ſeemingly PR 
hoſtile, are found to change their aſpect, And lap 
operate uniformly in favour of one object, this is ref 
more than chance. It would be nice philo - an 
ſophy, to expatiate on the marks of wiſdom in lux 
the organization of a plant, and yet aſſert; that by 
the root was a concretion of matter, formed with- "Y 
4 Rs ſor 


out deſign, and fitted to no end. — Still it may 
be 
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be thought by ſome, that the real and legitimate 
effect of theſe religious diſputes was nothing but | 
contention and bloodſhed, and that liberty, know: 
lege, and civilization, ſprung from them only by 
accident ; and that this is not a ſingular inſtance | 
of order ſpringing from contuſion. But to ob- 
viate this it will, I believe, on examination ap- 
pear, that the diſputes concerning religion in the 
middle ages wete eſſentially different in their 
cauſes, as well as their effects, from wars 'whoſe 
ſole motives are ambition or lucre. Even in the 
conteſt of freedom, we have often ſeen, that the 
proſperity attendant on conqueſt only tended to 
ſap the virtue of the conquerors ; and that a noble 
reſiſtance to tyranny ended in an inglorious over- 
throw by vice. Accumulated and pernicious 
luxury i is the nter; s lot, in diſputes occaſione | 
by commerce; and the purſuits of dominion only 
vary the picture with the inſolence of the oppreſ- 


14 8 


lor and the miſeries of the opprefled. The 
Greeks ' 


I %) 
Greeks nobly reſiſted their Aſiatie Invaders; they 
purſued them to their native plains ; but there 


they were encountered by a much more formi. 
dable hoſt, the Vices of the conquered, who 


chaſed them with diſhonour from the field, pur- 
ſued them to their native ſhores, haunted them in 
the Temple and the Forum, uſurped their altars, 
mingled with their counſels, and in a few years 
_ amply avenged the cauſe of the Perſian Mo- 


narch. 


— 


- he bloody Joraſtailons of Attila and Zingis left 
few other marks but the debaſement of the hu: 
man character wherever they paſt ; and the hiſ- 


tory of modern times ſhews us, in the ſtrongeſt 


colours, the pernicious effects of merely commer-. 


cial wars. Compare this with the picture of reli- 
gious quarrels, a picture touched with additional 
horrors. by ſome of the firſt names of the age: ; 

there 
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there we find, by a common trick of ſophiſtry, 
Religion, diſguiſed under the name of ſuperſti- 
tion, repreſented as the cauſe of half the miſerĩes | 
oy the world. When, by the natural courſe of 
things, ſociety is ſhown as advancing by large 
ſtrides to perfection, juſt at the dawn of liberty 
and the ſciences, we are told that this happy ſtate 
of things was thrown into inextricable confuſion - 
by religious, diſputes 3 that Religion came in, 
armed with her Bible and ſword, rekindled the 


flames of diſcord, and threw back ſociety into its 
original barbariſm. This we are told by Authors 
who knew right well, that the firſt movement of 


left 


the mind that ſet it on the road to perfection was 
religion; and that knowlege, virtue, and liberty 


4 were her genuine offspring; ; but let us ſtrip the 
. ſubject of the colourings of eloquence, and view 
FF it in its ſimple ſtate with an unimpaſſioned eye. 
S The Chriſtian religion, on its firſt introduction, 
2 0 was found incompatible with vice and every cor- 


ruption 


Ihoſe who did not chuſe to mortify their darling 


ſeas) endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of 
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ruption of the heart, yet it gained ground, againſt 


the almoſt univerſal current of depravation. 


appetites, and yet wiſhed to obtain a title to its 


promiſes, (or at leaſt a name amonz the heads of 


revelation to the vices of mankind. To this end 
they perverted the doctrine of grace, ſounded 
forth the merits of eleemoſynary donations, and 
exalted theory above practice, and faith above 
virtue. Hence ſprung a monſtrous birth of herely 
and corruption, which was, in every age as it 
aroſe, warmly oppoſed by the few friends of ge- 
nuine religion arid virtue. Theſe were the firſt 
religious quarrels ; which, though they are made 
the theme of molt tragical 'detlamations by Tome 
writers, appear to be nothing elſe but the wat of 
Virtue againſt Vice, of Reaſon againſt Sophiſtry. 
In the mean titme the Weſtern Church, which 
had been lefs tainted with" dangerous opinions 

than 
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than the Eaſtern, by a fatal concurrence of 


events, acquired a large ſhare of temporal power. 
The doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, infallibility, 
abſolution, indulgences, purgatory, &c. were, in 
proceſs of time, invented, in order to ſupport 
this power. Theſe doctrines were early oppoſed 
by reaſon, arid their pernicious tendencies to vir- 
tue and the intereſts of ſociety pointed out; 
while ſuch of the European potentates as found - 


_ themſelves aggrieved by the boundleſs pretenſions- : 


of the church of Rome, under the colour of re- 
ligion, oppoſed her by force of afnis; This gave 
riſe to diſputes more bloody and extenſive z but 
ſtill their baſis was the wholeſome exertions of. 
reaſon againſt ſophiſtry, and mental freedom 
againſt oppreſſion. This is the real hiſtory of & 
theſe diſputes, which: are branded by the name 


of the horrors of ſuperſtition ; but what would 


have been the ſtate of the world, if theſe corrup- 


tions had gone on without being checked ? And 


Vo. L N hoy 
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how could it be expected they could be overcome 
without a long and painful conflit ?—By long 
experience we have found the good effects of re- 
ligious diſputes: : like the conteſts of oppoſite par- 
ties in philoſophy, they tend to ſtrike out truth: 
for (if we may be allowed the metaphor) there is 
an elaſtic repugnance in the mind againſt receiv- 
ing notions impoſed upon it by force, or againſt 
conviction; and the weight of the preſſure only 

makes it recoil with the bolder ſpring, particu- 
larly when tenets are impoſed upon her which 
+ outrage our common notions of right and wrong, 
| virtue and vice. Hence religious conteſts, like 
all other intellectual diſputes, have been always 
friendly to the cauſe both of virtue and freedom. 


Theſe are the diſputes which the enemies of 


religion repreſent in a light ſo odious, and lay to 
her charge, becauſe by them her name was per- 


verted 
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verted and abuſed: what they cannot deſtroy 
they endeavour to diſgrace; and, under the name 
of Toleration, they endeavour to introduce an 
apathy, an indifference to the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
motives for purity of heart and rectitude of con- 
duct: their motives we may juſtly ſuppoſe: the 
ſame with thoſe: of the firſt perverters of religion. 
Its old and ſecret enemies, under the maſk of 
friendſhip, endeavoured to contaminate the doc- 
trines of revelation by reconciling them to their 
vices : its open foes find it vain to impoſe theirs 
upon the mind in this enlightened age; and not 
being able to reconcile it with their purſuits, they 
endeavour to deſtroy its influence in the world : 
yet, when they meet with the ſober cenſure of 
reaſon, they derim againſt it as the clamour of 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny; and they will not allow 
that religion .can be favourable to the light of 
knowlege or the cauſe of liberty, when it cen- 
ſures them for the propagation of their opinions; 

. but 


. _www_— 
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The liberty of looſening the bands of ſociety, and 


deriding the ſolemn ſanctions of virtue, is the li- 
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but there are certain bounds, even to liberty; 


beyond this it takes the name of licentiouſneſs. 


berty of a lunatick; and it was to prevent ſuch 
wanton miſchief, that the true principles of free- 


dom were firſt laid down. 


Thus I have endeavoured to ſhow, that religion, 
under its moſt unfavourable aſpect, and attended 
with the moſt untoward circumſtances, was yet 
eminently beneficial 'to the beſt intereſts of ſo- 
ciety ; that, when polluted, it threw off the con- 
tamination ; when perverted, it recovered its rec- 
titude; and when traduced, it triumphed over ca- 
lumny. It owed little to human aſſiſtance; for, 
in the middle ages, they who could beſt have 
brought about a reformation were averſe to the 
taſk : they did not chuſe to abridge eccleſiaſtical” - 
power, as they uniformly aſpired to eccleſiaſtical 


honours. 
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honours. I am aware at the ſame time that ſuch 
an enquiry may ſeem miſplaced, and incongruous 
to the preſent deſign ; but in an inquiry into the 
ſpirit of the middle ages, the occaſion ſeemed na- 
tural, and the ſubject was a favourite one. It is 
ſufficient for the author, if, notwithſtanding the 

faults of the execution, the attempt ſhould meet 
the approbation of thoſe whom he is moſt ſolicit- 
ous to pleaſe: and if this ſhould call forth ſome 
more able inveſtigator, his ambition would be 


moſt fully ſatisfied. 


r 
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LIFE OF DANTE. 


FROM 


LEONARDO BRUNI. 


N. B. Many Biographical particulars of Daxrx, are 
taken from Mr. Harze Norzs to his boar 


on Erie EEE eden al 


Tn E anceſtors of Dane were of one of the 
firſt families of Florence, of the name of Caccia 
Gvuipa, ALIGHEERI Was the ſurname of the ma- 
ternal line, natives = Ferrara, ſo * from a 


7 
% 


: 3 * 
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golden wing * which the family bore on their 
arms.—The poet was born in the year one thou. 
ſand two hundred and ſixty-five, a little after the 
return of the Guklrg or Pope's faction, who had 
| been exiled from their native country, in conſe- 
quence of the defeat at Monte Aperte. The ſu- 
periority of his genius appeared early, and, (if 
we may believe Boce cz) his amorous diſpoſition 
began almoſt as ſoon to make its appearance. — 
His paſſion for that lady, whom he has celebra- 


ted in his Poem, by the name of BEAT RICE, is 


faid to have commenced at nine years of age. She 
was the daughter of Fol. zo Po RTINARI, a noble 


citizen of Florence. His paſſion ſeems to have 
been of the chaſte and platonic kind, like that of 


his ſucceſſor PzTR ARCH, according to the account 
he has given of it in one of his early productions, 
e Vellutells, VL: 


| + See HISTORICAL ESGSAAT. 
N g 0 . 938 
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entitled 


en 
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entitled Vita Nuova, a mixture of myſterious poe- 


try and proſe; in which he mentions both the 
origin of his affections, and the death of his miſ. 
ſtrels, who died, according to Boccaoo, at the 
age of twenty-ſix.—The ſame author aflerts, that - 
in conſequence of this event, Dax rx fell into a | 
profound melancholy, from which his friends en- 
deavoured to raiſe him, by perſuading. him to 
marriage. Aﬀer ſome time he followed their 
advice, and repented it ; for he unfortunately 
made choice of a lady, who bore ſome reſem- 
blance to the celebrated XAx TIE. The Poet, 
not poſſeſſing the patience of Sock AE, ſeparated 
himſelf from her, with ſuch vehement expreſſions 
of diſlike, that he never afterwards admitted her 
to ſit in his preſence, though ſhe had borne him 
ſeveral children. Either at this period, or upon 
the death of his firſt miſtreſs, he ſeems, by his 
own account, to have fallen into a profligate - 
17 5 courſe 


L 
courſe of life, from which he was reſcued by the 
prayers of his miſtreſs, now a Saint, who pre- 
vailed on the ſpirit of VIII. to attend him 
through the Infernal regions; at leaſt he gives 
this as the occafion of his immortal work, the 
Divina e of which the nem RNO conſt 


tutes a part. 


* 
. * 


From the myſtic ſtrain of his poetry indeed, £ 
one is in doubt whether his reigning vice was 
| Profligacy, or an ambitious purſuit of world 
| honours: The latter at leaſt Was the immediate 
occaſion af all the misfortunes of his future life.— 
To the profound learning of a recluſe, ang the 
poliſhed manners of a courtier, he had joined an 
ardent defixe of military er, and 1 diſtinguiſhed 
\ himſelf 


* PURGATOREO, Canto 30. 
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the imſelf by his bravery in an action where the 


lorentines obtained a ſignal victory at Arezzo : 


pre- 
him is, joined with his reputation of conſum- 
rives | mate learning, and knowlege of the world, 


| prepared the way for his advancement to the 
| firſt honours of the State. ltaly, at that as, 
| was diſtracted between the factions of the Guelfs, 
Wor partizans of the Pope, and Ghibellines, who 
adhered to the Emperor. After many revolutions 
the Guelfs had got the ſuperiority in Florence. In 


W the year one thouſand three hundred, Dax, 
Vith ſeveral colleagues, was elected Prior, the 
W firſt executive office in the republic of Florence ; 
and according to a fragment of a letter, preſerved 


by LroNARDo BruNI, from this exaltation 


DaxTg dates the beginning of his misfor- 


tunes, 


Since the battle of Campaldino, or Arezzo, 
(where Dax rx had diſtinguiſhed himſelf) the fac- | 
tion. 
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tion of the Ghibellines ſeemed totally extinct; u. 
uninterrupted flow of ten years proſperity wa 
attended with conſequences more fatal to the 
Guelfs, than all paſt misfortunes.---The two noble 
families of the CRERCHI and Donat, had been 
engaged in a quarrel of an old ſtanding, but the 
feud did not break forth into open violence im- 
mediately :----The firſt -occaſion of their haying 
recourſe to arms, was a diſpute between two 
branches of the family of CANC2LIERi of Piſtoia. 
The rival factions had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
names of the Blacks, and the Whites. Donati, 
from an old attachment to the part of the Cancel 
eri, called the Blacks, joined their faction: This 
immediately determined the Chercbi to join the 
Whites 3 and, in order to put an end to the quar- 


rel, DanTE, and his colleagues, ordered the 


f 


See View of the FLozExT3N8 Hiſtory,) K 
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eads of the oppoſite factions to remove from 


;tia to Florence. This, as Bauxit obſerves, 
vas like the introduction of a peſtilence ; all the 
oble families of Florence immediately landed on 
ppoſite ſides, Some joined Donati, and the black 
action, ſome declared for the whites, who were 


upported by Cherchi, 


The quarrel ſpread, by the influence of theſe 
W nobles, among the lower orders of the citizens, 
and there was ſcarce an individual in the city who 
was not enliſted under the black or white enſign. 
At laſt, at a ſecret meeting of the black faction, 
in the church of the Holy Trinity, by night, it 
was propoſed, by CARSO Dona, to apply to 
Boxirace the eighth, to terminate theſe inteſtine 
broils, by ſending CHARLES of Valis, of the 
blood-royal of France, to terminate theſe inteſtine 
broils. The white faction, having got intelligence 
of the project, immediately took the alarm, and 
aſſembled 
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aſſembled in arms, and clamoured loud i This 
the ruinous project. for pre 
Valois t. 

were 0 

Dawrs perceived the pernicious conſequences action, 
of Doxar!'s counſel, and from that moment it ind p1 
is probable he took a decided part . againſt the: wt 
black faction. However, to preſerve the appeat. ie, on 
ance of impartiality, he, and his colleagues W:tion, 
gaining the multitude on their fide, ordered the colour 
leaders of both parties, Dox Ari and CHER en ablic, 
into confinement: But the real ſentiments of the lders 
Prior ſoon appeared. Cntr, and his abe ade © 


rents of the white faction were inſtantly ſet at 
liberty; while DoxaT1, with his black Valefans, 
remained in bonds, or in exile. The Priorate 
indeed of DAN TE had expired before the releaſe- 
ment of the white faction; but the meaſure wa 
nevertheleſs attributed to the counſels of the 
Poet. 2 n 


HARL] 
eclare 
le bla: 
ter, a 
VinTE 
Rice of 


Wd reſts 
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This appearance of partiality gave the wiſhed 


for pretext to BoNnIFACE, to ſend ChaxLES of 
Tahis to Florence. As both the whites and blacks 
ences MWfation, CHarnLes was honourably received by all, 
tent it 


iſt the 
Ppear- 
agues, 
2d the 
RCHI, 
of the 
adhe- 
ſet at 


ad preſerved the appearance of moderation: 
till, when he thought affairs ripe for his project, 
he, on a ſudden, recalled the exiles of the black 
action, and banilhed their adverſaries. To give 
colour to this outrage, a letter was produced in 
public, ſaid to have been written by ſome of the 
aders of the white faction, and promiſing the 


HARLES, if he would prevail on his maſter to 
dean, cclare himſelf on the ſide of the white faction. 
riorate 
eleaſe- 
re Wa 


of there of the Pope, to conciliate the two parties, 


were only branches of the Guelfs, or old papal 


altle of Prato to FERRAN T, the confidant of 


e blame was thrown on DanTz, both of this 
er, and the precedent baniſhment of Dow a ri. 
LaxTe was then at Rome, ſoliciting the interfe- 


fal reſtore peace to his afflicted country. Finding 
| * however 5 


—— — 
o 


| randd* to the foundation. He had been, .1 in his 


his not appearing, he was declared contumacinu, 


on his return, the news of the ſentence met him ; 


and at the ſame time he ſaw himſelf furrotinded 
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however, his ſolicitations in vain, he returned; 
but returned only to meet the ſentence of exile, 


to ſee his poſſeſſions confiſcated, and his houſe 


abſence, cited before the Pode/ta of Florence, for 


miſdemeanours during his Priorate; and, on 


and ſentence pronounced againſt him. At Siena, 


by a numerous and illuſtrious body of exiles; 
who immediately formed themſelves into an army, 
under the command of Aleſſandro di Romena, 
They made ſeveral attempts to enter their native 
city by force, and once went ſo far as to ſcize on 
one of the gates; but they were Rl repulſed 110 
lo 8. 


\ 


Theſe different expeditions took up about the 
ſpace of four years; at laſt, when they found 
—_—_—_—_ 
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their hopes abortive, they diſperſed, and each 
ſought his fortune. Daxrx firſt found a patron 
in the great Cane de la Scala, Prince of Verono, 
whom he has celebrated in the firſt Canto of the 
nerno. The high ſpirit of Dax E was ill ſuited | 


to courtly dependance; and it is very proba- 
ble he loſt the favour. of his Veronęſe patron by 
the republican frankneſs of his behaviour. An 
inſtance of this is given in ſeveral authors. The 
diſpoſition of the Poet, in the latter part of his 
life, had acquired a ſtrong tincture of melancholy: 
This made him leſs acceptable in the gay Court 
of Verona, where probably a poet was only thought 
a character fit to find frivolous amuſements for 
his patron. A common jeſter, or buffoon, (a 
noted perſonage in thoſe days,) eclipſed the cha- 
tacter of the bard, and neither the variety of his 
learning, nor the ſublimity of his genius, ſtood 
him in any ſtead. Caxz, the Prince, perceived 
that he was hurt by it, and, inſtead of altering 

| 5% TID - 
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his mode of treatment, yery unge nerouſſy exal. 
peratod his reſentment, by obſerving, one day 
in public company, that it was very extraordi- 
nary, that the jeſter, whom every one knew to be 
a worthleſs fellow, ſhould be fo much admired by 
him, and all his court; while Dawre, a man 
unparalleled in learning, genius and integrity, 
was umverſally neglected. 


« You will ceaſe to wonder, (ſays Dart) 
« when you conſider that ſimilarity of manners 1s 
the ſtrongeſt bond of attachment.” This anſwer 
was ſevere, but merited. It does not appear 
whether ScaLa reſented it or no, It is certain 
that the Prince endeavoured to make the Poet an 


occaſional object of merriment in ſome very low 


inſtances, and DanTE condeſcended to meet him 


even in that humble ſpecies of wit. 


INTHIO 


Currmo GERALDL, in his Hecatotommithi, gives 
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us one inſtance of it, which is barely worth men- 
tioning ; as it marks the manners of the times. 
At table one day, the Prince, or his jeſter, had 
a boy ſet. under the table, who took care to con- 
cy all the bones ag they were thrown down, to 
the ide of Dax TR. After dinner, the reliques 
vero produced as a teſtimony of his wonderful 
liſpatch,—* You haye diſtinguiſhed yourſelf to 
* day in à very extraordinary manner,” ſays 
the Prince: Not at all extraordinary,” re- 
turned the Poet. Had I been a bo (alluding 
o his patron's name Cane) I would have demo- 
iſhed bones, and all, “ as you have done. 


Daxrz however ſoon found it neceſſary to 
ek his fortune elſewhere, and from Verena he 


tired ta France, according to Manz7T1 ; and 


A ſimilar Qory is told of young H1kCAnys by Joszpavs, 


M 2 Boccaccio 
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Boccaccio affirms that he diſputed in the theolo- 


gical ſchools. of Paris with great reputation. atta 


BAvLE queſtions his viſiting Paris at this advan. ror, 


ced period of his life ; and thinks it improbable, 


that a man, who had been one of the chief ma- 


giſtrates of Florence, ſhould condeſcend to engage the 
in the ſquabbles of Pariſian Theologiſts; but the one 
ſpirit both of DAN TRE, and of the times when he gate 
lived, ſufficiently account for this exerciſe of his mY 
talents ; and his reſidence in France at this period, 9 
is confirmed by Boccacio, in his life of the $0 
Poet, (which BavLE ſeems to have had no op- Em 
portunity of conſulting) where his biogra- WI 4a 
pher aſſerts, that he diſputed publicly wich all {Wl D-: 
| comers. | | nati 
But now other preſpects began to open: In A 
the year one thouſand three hundred and eight, have 


Hzx RV, Count of Luxemburgh, was raiſed to the 


Empire. This afforded DanTz a proſpect of be⸗ 
| * 


1 
ing reſtored to his native country; accordingly he. 
attached himſelf to the intereſts of the new Empe- 
ror, in whoſe ſervice he is ſuppoſed to have writ- 
ten his Latin work, intitled, De Monarchia, in 
which he aſſerts the rights of the Empire againſt 
the encroachments of the papacy.——ln the year 
one thouſand three hundred and eleven, he inſti- 
rated the Emperor to lay fiege to Florence ; © i in 
which enterprize, ſays one of his biographers, 
* he did not chuſe to appear in perſon, from mo- 
* tives of reſpe& to his native country.“ The 
Emperor was repulſed by the Florentines, and his 
death, which happened next year, deprived 
DanTE of all hopes of re-eſtabliſhment in his 


native country. 


After this diſappointment he is 1 to 
have 1 ſeveral years in roving about nah, 


ne was ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by a conſecrated Eot. 
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in a ſtate of poverty and dependance; till he found 
an honourable eſtabliſhment at Ravenna, by the 
friendſhip of Guido Novatto bz Pol ENT, 
Lord of that place. He received this illuſtriots . 
exile with the moſt endearing liberality, continued 

to protect him during the few remaining years of 
his life, and extended his munificence even to the 
aſhes of the Poet. | 


Eloquence was one of the many talents which 
Dar poſſeſſed in an eminent degree; on this 
account he is ſaid to have been employed in four- 


teen different embaſſies during the courſe of his 


life, and to have ſucceeded in moſt of them. 


His patron Guipo had occaſion to try his abi- 
lities in a ſervice of this nature, and diſpatched 


him as his ambaſſador, to negociate a peace with 


the Venetians ; who were preparing for hoſtilities 


againlt 


wal 
zgainft Ravenna. MangLTE aſſerts that he was 
unable to procure a public audience at Venice, 


prehenſion of the Venetian Fleet. But the fatigue 
of his journey, and the mortification of having 
failed in his attempt to preſerve his generous pa- 
non from the impending danger, threw him into 
2 fever, which terminated in death. On the 
14th of September, 1321, he died, however, in 
the palace of his friend; and the affectionate 
Goo paid the moſt tender regard to his me- 


mory. 


This magnificent patron, ſays Boccacio, com- 


naments; and after being carried on a bier 
thro' the principal ſtreets of Ravenna, by the moſt 
illuſtrious citizens, to be depoſited in a marble 


coffin. He pronounced himſelf the funeral oration, 


- did 


and returned to Ravenna by land, from his ap- 


manded the body to be adorned with poetical or- ' 


PR 


and expreſſed his deſign of ereQing a moſt ſplen- 
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did monument, in honour of the deceaſed: A Ex, 
deſign, which his ſubſequent misfortune render- Sq! 
ed him unable to accompliſh. At his requeſt : At 
many epitaphs were written on the Poet, The Om 
beſt of them, ſays ee by GiovANNI DI Ne 
VisGILE0, of Bologna, a famous author of the Ho, 
time, and the intimate friend of Dante. Bocca- 
cio then cites a few Latin verſes, not worth re- 
peating, ſix of which are quoted by BAYLE as the D 
compoſition of DAN TE himſelf, on the authority . 
of Paulus Jovius, in 148 3.— BERNARDO bo 
Busso, the father of the celebrated Cardinal, ſent 
raiſed a handſome monument over the neglected appl 
aſhes of the Poet, with the following inſcrip- _ 
tion: | bon 
| cute 
hope 
The 


* xigua 
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Exigua Tumuli DanTHts hic forte jacebat: 
Squalente nulli cognita pane Letu / 
At nunc marmoreo ſubnixus conderis arcu 
Onnibus et cultu ſplendidiora nites, 
Neinirum BemBus mufts in cenſus Etruſcis 


Hoc tibi, quem in primis he coluere dedit. 


Before this period the Florentines had vainly 
endeavoured to gain the bones of their great Poct 
trom the city of Ravenna. In the age of Lo the 
tenth they made a ſecond attempt, by a ſolemn 
application to the Pope for that purpoſe ; and 
the great MichAzL. ANGELO, an enthuſiaſtic 
admirer of DAN TE, very liberally offered to exe- 
cute a magnificent monument to the Poet. The 
hopes of the Florentines were again unſucceſsful : 
The particulars of their unſucceſsful petition may 
be found in the notes on Conivt's life of Mi- 
enazl. ANGELO, DE | 


Dar 
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DaxTE is deſcribed by Boccacro, as a man 
of middle ſtature ;, his demeanour was - ſolemn, 
and his walk flow, his dreſs ſuitable to his rank 


and age, his viſage long, his noſe aquiline, his 
eyes full, his .check-bones large, and his upper 
lip a little projecting over the under one ; his 
complexion was olive, his hair and beard thick 
and curled, This gave him that ſingularity of 
aſpect, which made his enemies obſerve, that he 
looked like one who had viſited the infernal re- 
gions.— His deportment, both in public and pri- 
vate life, was regular and exemplary, and his mo- 


deration in eating and drinking remarkable. 


At what time, and in what place, he executed 
the great and ſingular work which has rendered 
his name immortal, his numerous commentators 
ſeem unable to determine. Boccacio aſſerts, 
that he began it in his thirty-eighth year, and 

| had 


unc 


he « 


704 


patr 


his 


uted 
ered 
ators 
ſerts, 
and 
had 


(0: 


had finiſhed ſeven Cantos of his IN ENO before 


lis exile. That in the plunder of his houſe, on 
that event, the beginning of his poem was fortu- 
nately preſerved, but remained for ſome time neg- 
lected, till its merit being accidentally diſcovered 
by an intelligent Poet, named Dino, it was ſent 
to the Marquis MaxcELLO MALEsPINA, an Fa- 
lian nobleman, by whom DanTe was then pro- 
tected. The Marquis reſtored theſe loſt papers to 
the Poet, and intreated him to proceed in the 
work, which opened in ſo promiſing a manner. 
To this accident we are probably indebted for the 
Poem of Dante, which he muſt have continued 
under all the diſadvantages of an unfortunate 


nd agitated life. It does not appear at what time 
he compleated it; perhaps before he quitted Ve- 


ona, as he dedicated the Paradeſo to his Veroneſe 


patron. The critics have variouſly accounted for 
his calling this Poem Comedia. 


He | 


: 
i 
„ 
| 
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«© He gave it that title,” ſays one of her ſons, 


„ becauſe it begins with diſtrefs, and ends with 


« felicity.” The very high eſtimation in which 
this work was held in Florence, appears from a 
very ſingular” inſtitution. The Republic of Fl 
rence, in the year 1373, aſſigned A public ſtipend 
to a perſon appointed to read lectures on the Poem 


of Dax TE. Boccacto was the firſt perſon. en- 


gaged in this office, but his death happening two 


years after his appointment, his comment extend- 
ed only to the firſt ſeventeen Cantos of the IxyER- 
xo. Another very terrible inſtance of their vene- 
ration for their native bard is told by the author 
of the Memoires de Petrarque. Ceno de Aſcoli, a ce- 
jebrated Phyſician and Aſtrologer, had the bold- 
nels to write parodies on the Poem of DANTE- 


This drew on him the animadverſion of the inqui- 


ſition. CHARLES, Duke of Calebria, thought to 


protect him, but in vain. The biſhop of Averſa, 
his chancellor, a Cordelizr, declared that it was 
highly 


1 

highly impious to ent ertain a ſorcerer as a phyſi- 
cian. There was no buſineſs done then without 
conſulting an aſtrologer, yet CHARLES was obli- 
ged to reſign him to che ſecular arm. He was ac- 
cordingly burnt at Florence, about three years 
after the death of the Poet whom he had ma- 
ligned. | 


END OF THE LIFE OF DANTE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tur exordium of this ſingular Poem will ſeem 
2 little abrupt, till. the occaſion of it is known. 
—At the age of nine, the Poet had entertained 


a paſſion for the Lady, whom he has celebrated 


in his Poem by the name of BeATRICE. This 
paſſion, by his own account, mult have been of 
the pure platonic kind, and ſcems by the traces 
it has left in this extraordinary performance, to 
have had a laſting effect upon him. 


In one of his early works he gives a large 
account of its riſe and progreſs; but its moſt 
ſignal 
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Canto, we may conclude, that he had given way 


tried, 


are to be found in the thirtieth Canto of his 


31 
fignal conſequence is recorded in the preſent ' 


Poem.—According to his own account, when 
his BzaTrICE had taken the veil, his platonic 
paſſion was gradually debaſed into purſuits of 
a leſs elevated nature; and by his allegory of 
the Panther, Lion, and Wolf, in the firſt 


by turns to the ſuggeſtions of ſenſuality, am- 
bition, and avarice.— This ambition; however, 
was the principal ſource of his following mil. 


fortunes. 


His own account of his unfortunate lapſe, 
the various methods the ſpirit of BzaTRICs had 


to reclaim him before her deceaſe, and 


the final accompliſhment of his CONVERSION, 


PURGATORIO 3 an extract of which is ſubs 
joined, as the beſt introduction to the following 
Work. | 1 


SPEECH 


T 9 1 
SPEECH oF BEAT RICE 
To THE 
ELECTED SPIRITS IN PURGATORY. 


With an AccouNnT of the Larsk and ConversioN 
Ef DANTE. 


PURGATORIO, Canto xxx. 115 
OUCH genuine wotth adorn'd hiv early day 
That each prolific ſtem of heav'nly grace 
In that rich mold a genial footing found. 

But ah! the rankeſt foil but ſerves to feed 

The plant of juice malign and noxious weed, 

If culture's hand neglect the hapleſs ground. 
Vol. I. | N 
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II. 
At firſt with ev'ry ſoft endearing art, 
I clos'd the dang'rous paſſes to his heart, 
While from my eyes he drank celeſtial light. 
"Twas Heav'n by me diſpens'd the gladſome ray, 
That led him on in virtue's rugged way, 
By the pure Canon of eternal right. 


III. 
But ſoon, when life had reach'd a nobler ſtage, 
To heav*nly cares I gave my riper age, 
The world forgetting, and by love forgot. 
For now my lover broke his eaſy chain, 
His homage ſcorn'd, and ſought the worldagain, 
By tranſient charms, and fairy phantoms caught. 


IV. 
Exalted now, and half to ſoul refin*d 
The lucid mirror of the fainted mind, 


From 


11 


From fair Religion caught the genuine glow. 
Vet, as the Woman to an Angel grew, 

still leſs and leſs he bore the dazzling view, 
But left his tow'ring heighth, and fixt below. 


V. 
In vain, the wand'ring lover to reclaim, 
Won by my prayers, the nightly viſion came; 
In vain the pious thought aroſe by day : 
Still more entangled in the fatal ſnare, 
He mock'd my nightly toil, my daily care, 
And fondly flung his better hopes away. 
A ſure, but dreadful remedy was left 
To ſhew the ſentenc'd train of bliſs bereft; 
For this I dauntleſs ſhot the gulph of death. 
For this my ſolemn adjurations drew 
The ſoul of Maro from the hapleſs crew, 
To ſhew the ſecrets of the worlds beneath. 
N 2 That 
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That the ſubject of the folloviag Poem was ſug. 
geſted to him in ſome of theſe dreams, in which 


his BeaTRICE ufed © to viſit his ſlumbers nightly,” 
ſeems more probable, than that he took the hint 
from a noQturnal repreſentation of the infernal 
regions on the river Arno. Even before his mis. 
fortunes, the Poet was remarkable for a gloomy 
ard contemplative turn of mind; and the ideas of 
abſtraction from mortal cares, which he had 
learned from his miſtreſs, combating with his 
ambition, muſt have occaſioned ſtrong conyulli 
ons in a mind hike his, ardent and active, but 
ſeaſoned with ſchool divinity and platonic notions. 
We are not then to conſider this work as merely 
an acrimonious ſatire, compoſed in the bitterneſs of 
exilez on the contrary, as part of it was written 
before the commencement of his misfortunes, 
while he was yet in proſperity and affluence, it 
appears the vigorous efferveſcence of a ſerious 
and * mind, deeply tinctured indeed with 


enthuſiaſm, 


enth1 
times 
fancy 


or dr 
the I 


which 


tury, 


moſt 


„ 


” enthuſiaſm, but verſed in all the learning of the 
hich 


* 


times. — The mode of conveying, the creations of 
2 fancy, and the precepts of morality, in a i/en, 
wu or dream, was already familiar from the works of 
ernal the Provengal Poets, or Troubadours; a mode 
mis- which continued to the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
Domy tury, and ſeems peculiarly adapted to convey the 
as of molt vigorous efforts of the imagination, 
had | 
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vulſi- 

„ but 

tions. 

erely 
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ritten 
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DANTE ALEGHIERE. 


| CANTO THE FIRST. | 


ARGUME N T. 


The PotT in @ Viſon, or Dream, finds himſelf 
in the middle of a pathleſs wood, beſet with 
Beaſts of Prey, which he attempts in vain to 
eſcape, till he is accoſted by the Spirit of Virgil; 
who adviſes him not to attempt the common rad, 
but to follow his guidance, through a dark and 
ſubterraneous paſſage. 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 


W uw life had labour'd up her midmoſt ſtage, 
And, weary with her mortal pilgrimage, 

Stood in ſuſpenſe upon the point of Prime; 

Far in a pathleſs grove I chanc'd to ſtray, COTE 
Where ſcarce imagination dares diſplay, | 

The gloomy ſcen'ry of the ſavage dime. 


II. 
On the deep horrors of the tangled al, 
With dumb diſmay, the pow'rs of mem'ry dwell, 
Scenes, terrible as dark impending fate! 
Fet tell, O mule! what intellectual ſtore | "I 
| glean'd n the ſolitary ure, M Wy 
And fingi in louder ſtraits the heav'nly freight : 
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III. 

Whether entranc'd, I left the certain path, 
RKRapt in a viſion, to the vale of death, 

(Such ſlumbers ſeal'd my ſenſe) is all unknown: 
Yet down the glen, that fill'd my ſoul with fright, 
I ſtray'd :—when lo! an hill's aerial height, 
Veſted with glory, met the riſing ſun. 


IV. 
Now fled my fear, that thro” the toilſome night 
The vital current froze, and urg'd my light, 
When the ſad moments of deſpair I told. 
Then, like a toil-worn mariner I ſtood, | 
Who, newly ſcapꝰd the perils of the flood, 
Turns him again the danger to behold. 


FS e 
* # 


Thus all the horrors of that hideous coaſt; 93 8 
That dreary wild by mortal never croſt, 


5 2 I ponder'd 
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ponder'd o'er, exhauſted as I lay: 
en up the hill, that o'er the valley hung, 


Vith new. recover'd pow'rs inſtinctive ſprung 3 ; 


_ Faſing with planted ſtep the toilſome way. 
;oht, 
VI. 
Then lo! a Panther in the op*ning ftrait, 
Couchant, with flaming eyes, expecting ſat, | 
I! formidably gay, in ſpeckled pride. 
Suſpenſe, I ſought to ſhun the dubious war, 
ht 


ut the grim tyrant of the woods afar 


Still oppoſite, his prey malignant ey d. 


By the Panther, the Lion, and the Wolf that beſet DanTe in 
ths gloomy vale, is meant (ſay the Commentators) „ the three . 


* reigning vices of the three ſages of human life, ſenſvality, ambi- 
tion, and avarice,— | 


——A. plague well known on many a waſted ſhore,——St. 10. 


lt is certain, that the Poet's three grand diviſions of the Infernal 
Regions, correſpond, in -a- good meaſure, with the diſtinction he 
makes here; the upper apartments being allotted principally to 


the lovers of ſenſuality, the middle to a eenbineg. and. the ein | 
tte tribes of avarice. : 


VII. 
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VII. ALior 


Sweet roſe the vernal morn, for now the ſun e hu 

With thoſe fair lights his jocund race begun, mi 

That ſaw with ſpringing time the hand of lore Iibe fo 

Strike from the ſullen deep the ſeeds of life, 

And from the maſs of elemental ſtrife, * he 

Elance yon burning orbs that roll above. * 

\ plagr 

ain I 

VII. us th 

The chearful morn, and ſprings benignant ſmile, WW: one 

New hope inſpir'd, to ſeize the gaudy ſpoil, Nih d. 
And with the ſpeckled hide my limbs inveſt ; 
But other cares the childiſh hope with-held, 

For other thoughts the rage of combat quell'd, led; 

And the warm inſtin& of my ſoul ſuppreſt. as 

Tot 

Rare: 5 

For following cloſe behind, a fiercer foe, td under. 

(With rage and famine ſeem'd his eyes to glow) I 3 


A Lion 


L 

A Lion ſhook his long terrific mane: 

c huſh'd winds ſeem'd his dreadful lock to fear. 
famiſh'd Wolf attendant in the rear, 

Like ſome gaunt fury; clos'd the deadly train. 


X. 

His look betray d unbounded thirſt of gore, 

\ plague well known on many a waſted ſhore g 
\rain I left the height, by fear oppreſt. | 

us the reward of many a toilſome day, 


mile, 1 one diſaſtrous moment ſnatch' d away, 


ich diſappointment chills the widow'd breaſt. 
led ; ſhe follow'd down the dreary dell,* 


lhe ſun retiring, look'd a fad farewell; 


* By the Poet's attempting to force the paſs beſet with monſters, 
tie Commentators ſay, is meant that preſumption which attempts to 
aceunter and make its way through the views and miſeries of human 
le, without attending to the light of reaſon, which, is here introdu- 
td under the character of the ſpirit of VIRG1L.—For the ſuggeſtions 


| « Reaſon on a future ſtate—See the Comparative View of the In- 
W e, | | » bs 
Lion 
Till 
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Till ev'ry ling'ring hope my ſoul forſook + | 
Thus, while I ſtray'd along in dumb deſpair, 
A beck' ning ſhadow faintly ſeen afar, 
With ſtill, ſmall voice, the dreary ſilence broke. 

XII. 

“ Whether of Heav'n,” I cry*d, or earthly born, 
Extend thy pity to a wretch forlorn,” 
I ſpoke, and thus reply'd the gentle ſhade: 


Such 


© Not earthly now, tho' born of human race, 
From LomBarD fwains my lowly birth I trace, 
© Ere Julius yet the Roman ſceptre ſway'd. 


XIII. 
e Me thence to Rome, his great ſucceſſor led, 
© While yet the pow'rs of darkneſs held in dread 
« The world, unconſcious of their coming doom, 


6 Arms and the Man“ I ſung, who ſent by fate, 


* On Troy's ſad reliques rais'd a'nobler ſtate, 
„And the long glories of majeſtic Rome. 


* DRrozx. 
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82, what detains thy ling'ring feet below,, = 
On yonder hill eternal pleaſures blow; 


To this Cimmerian vale, can aught invite?” 
«If Mao's name be thine, abaſh'd, I cry'd, | 
That ſource which ſent thro* many a region wide 
Such living torrents of poetic light, " 


XV. 


e, 
ace, Hail! Father of the Song! if filial awe, 

With which I trac'd of old thy ſacred law, 

Can aught the pupil of thy muſe avail; 

[f in ſome happier line, thy ſpirit breathe ; 
d. vate bickt temples own thy lineal wreath, 
drcal BY Oh! teach thy ſon, you? envy'd heights to ſcale! 
@ 88 | 1 
fate, NI ee 
G Wherc'er J wander thro? the glimm' ring ſhade, 


Fate couches near in deadly ambuſcade, g 
Vol. ?!! a oh oh | | And 
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And chilly dews my ffliviring members ſteep : 
See | whktre ſhe Waits, "her victm to Nirgeite ! 
Another path is thine, the Poet efies, 
To leadꝭthẽe from the valley dark and deep. 
I wept, \ ne 5 fle gent! 8 Aus) my Für an God: 
Avoid yon' dark and unautpicious? road, 
By Fiends frequented, and by fate o 'erhung:; 
Monſter ſo fell, Numidia never bore | 
As ſhe, who riots there in human gore 
By unextingüiſhable famine ſtung. 

e en cd. 
The Fiend her hunger tries'to late in vain, 
Still grows her appetite With "growing pain, 


3+ (33 G34.) 


And ceaſeleſs rapine feeds the filing blaze. 
Then, fill'd by many a Sire, the noxious peſt 
Shall propagate along from eaſt to. welt, 
*Tilt FzLTz0's noble Hound begins the chace. 


* An [allufon to ag) te — 1 [TTY LA” $CALA, "the g generous 
Patron of Dau TE, who gave him an honourable and friendly re 


tion in his exile. | III. 
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XIX. | 
From FeLTRo! 8 nable heir he Meets her fate, | 
Frlr RO! à name intrinſically great, | 
Above the little aid of gems or gold! . | 
His truth and worth the harraſs'd land ſhall fave | 
Where Nisus fills an honourable grave, 
For which CamiLLagell, and Tuan vs bold. 


9. 3 

Then Hell ſhall gorge her own infernal brood, 
To envy's cavern by the foe purſu d, 
Whence firſt to light the baleful being ſprung. 


But Heay'n in love to "thee hath ſent me here 
A kind and faithful guide— diſmiſs thy fear, 
Thro' other worlds to lead bk "i * 


bed e 8g , 
Tiine cars nit mann ˙ den 

Where * wenging hand forgets to ſpare, 
| "7 And 
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(( chou aſpire) the ſcats of bliſs to gain. 


Thrice happy he that ſhares the gladſome rays 
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And tribes forlorn a ſecond death implore. 
Then thoſe that ſing amid the purging flame, 
Infpir'd by ling'ring hope at laſt to claim | 
A tardy wafture to the happy ſhore. 


Proſcrib'd, I thence retire, and one ſucceeds | 
Heav'n's Denizen, whoſe happier guidance leads 


For he that holds the univerſe in awe 

My ſoul excludes, an alien to his law, 

From the dread glories of his heav'nly reign. 
| XIII. 

With incommunicable ſplendor bright, 

In the high citadel of life and light, 

The Sire of being fits in regal ſtate. 


Where in the precindts of eternal day + 
His choſen ſaints the holy influence wait.” - 
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# Then, by that Heav'n, and Heav'n- taught muſe, 
I cry'd, h 9 1 85 
From this ill omen'd yale thy pupil guide, 
nd teach my feet to ſhun the fatal ſhore. 


Sew where the ſinners mourn their ſtated time 
ill Px ER call them to an happier clime.” 
| ſpoke, the Bard in filence ſped before, 


END OF THE FIRST CANTO, 


CANTO. 
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CANTO THE SECOND. 


A R G UM E N T. 


The Spirit of VIRGIL opens his Miſſion, and tells 
the Poker that be was ſent to reſcue him from 
the viſionary Beaſts of Prey, his ſpiritual and 
mortal Enemies; by ſhewing him the Secrets of 
the three Worlds, HII, PurGaTorRY, and 
ParADIsE.—The Poet objefts, that his human 
frailty is unable to bear fuch Scenes ; but he is 

encouraged by his ghoſtly Guide, and led ta the 

Gate of the Infernal Regions. 


| 
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CANTO THE SECOND. 
| 1GHT lowly ſunk, and left the glimm' ring weſt, 
ind night's dun robe the weary e o'ercalt ; 
| only woke to labour and to woe. 

With faithful glaſs, the peril and the pain 
Fancy reflects and breathes the fervent ſtrain 
That ſings the ſecrets of the world below, 


II. 

Te pow'rs of mind and thou whalhi ready band 
Ketch*d the dire viſion of the burning ſtrand, . 

And ſcann'd the horrors of the darkſome way. 

Oh! ſpread your glories ver the ſombrous ſcene 5 
Decking her ſhade with thy perennial green, 
lad thine ennobling power at large diſplay. 


1 
1 
y 
l 
| 
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el 
III. 5 

& Prince“ of the Roman Lay illuſtrious Guide, 
Oh! try the temper of my ſoul,” Lcry'd, 
Ere yet thy pupil dares the dubious path. 
Shall I preſume, tho“ great Anzas dar'd 

To meet the terrors of the .Stygian guard, 
And trace, in duſt enſhrin'd, the vale of death. 


IV. 
For him, the fortunes of his Line prevajl'd, 
Ere CLoTHo. yet his final ſentence ſeal'd, 
To paſs the ſhadowy gate, ang darkſome way: 
Hell's high Controller ſay his mighty ſoul, 


Saw the long glories of his line unroll, 


And gave his ſanction to the bold eſſay. 


Dart ſcems to be ſtruck here with the natural apprehenGons 
of a man entering into an unknown ſtate. It is remarkable that 
in Vin ell we ſee nove of theſe fears in ZExsas (at lealt before bi 
entrance inte the Infernal Vault)—Though it is certain that we are 
not ſo much affected with any thing, bowever well deſcribed; 
when ue ſee others affected ſtrongly with it, the paſſions wark mol 


powerfully by refleion and ywpathy.—bee Magpn's Teen 9 
 ErFRIDA, &c, 
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To. | 
7 Empire born he ſeem'd in reaſon's eye, 
And fated by the ſanction of the iky 
o found the fortunes of victorious Rome. 
icre too, his ſeat the great Apoſtle choſe, 


ind the mild kingdom of EMMANUEL roſe 


On TrbzR fix'd, by Fate's eternal doom. 


VI. 
Still lives the Chief in thine unequaPd ſong, 
Still Heav'n conducts his daring ſteps along, 5 
und ſhews the papal gown, the laurel wreath. 
lit too che choſen man“ of 7 arſus rode 
On raptur&'s win g to yonder bright abode, 
ud brou ast down dear I grace to fuccour faith, $ 


® St, PaUk. 
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VII. 
Should I with . and with ſaints preſume 


To pierce the viewleſs world beyond the tomb, 
And trace the hallow'd path with feet profane; 1 
Would not theſe feeble limbs their truſt betray, | 
Should I attempt the interdicted way? 


Say (for thou know! |) were not the trial vain p 


VIII. 
Like one, who, ſome imagin'd peril near, 
Feels his warm wiſhes child by win ry feu, 
And reſolution ficken at the view, 
Thus I perceiv'd my ſinking ſpirits fail, 
Thus trembling, I ſurvey” d the gloomy ride... 
As near the moment of deciſion drew. 


IX. | | 932 £ 
« Speak'ſt thou thy thought!“ the dauntleſs ſhade 
Diſhonour'd ever, be that ſoul unwiſe, replies; 


. 


Drew me exulting from che depths below. 
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That takes to counſel, cold- ſuggeſting fear 
Unmanly fear, that chains the lib'ral mind, 
And fills with dreadful ſhapes the paſſing wind; 
But thou reſolve, and ſcorn to linger here! 


X. 
High- favour d mortal! hear the wondrous cauſa 
That broke the chain of fate's eternal laws, 
And led me here, a diſembodied ghoſt ! 
How thrilling from above, the ſhaft of woe 
Awoke my pity in the fields below, 1 
For thy fad wand? ring ſon the haunted coaſt! 15 


II. 
Exiles of Ker world, a band ſloth | 
For ever wanders round th' ambiguous Lorne, 
Of joy unconſcious, tho? exempt from woe, 
Of them was I, when lo! a radiant form, 
Whoſe angelaſpe& breath d ati heav'nly charmiy! 


all. 
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Star. Ie her eyes but ſeemꝰd ſuffus:d with woe, 
As thus ſhe ſpoke, in-accents ſoft and ſlow: 
* Poet, whoſe fame thall reach from ſea to ſea, 
Till Heav'ns eternal orbs forget to roll, 


Oh! haſte thee hence! and ſave a ſinking ſoul, 
Forlorn by fortune, yęt -belov'd by me. 


XIII. 
I fear, I fear, my ſuccour comes too late 
For ſee ! he ſtruggles in the toils of fate, 
Beſet by Fiends in terrible array! b 
Portentous rumours ſadden all the ſky! 
But go, thy ſoft perſuaſive arts apply | 


To lead the wand' rer from the fateful ways I 


XIV. 
BzaTrICe ſends thee to the world above, 
(Her boſom throbbing with eternal love 8 


Thy 


ſoul, 


ee 7 
That leads her from ths int of pure delight) | 


In mercy to oppoſe his mad cateer; 
Where yonder paths to Twiſt deſttuction bear 
te hovers on the bounds of ancient night. 


V. 5 
Go! gentle muſe! and when my anthems rife, 
Where Heav*n's loud chorus charms the liſt'ning ſkies, 
One thankful ſtrain ſhall yet remember thee !” 
dhe ceas*'d, and thus her wiſh my anſwer crown'd: 


f Prompt at thy will, and to thy orders bound 
Thy faithful delegate, thy ſervant ſee! om 


Vl. 
« Bleſt ſhade, I ery'd, whoſe dilentarigled foul 
Thy brethren taught to purn the hEher goat, 
Fierce the blue mundane ſhell, and claim the ſky. 
Such energy attends thy warm requeſt 
That my ſtrong wiſh-outruns my winged] Mlle. 
Nor need you more your hoh influence try. 


- . « = 
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Whoſe mortal feet the dangꝰrous paſſage prove; 
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PL. of XVII. 3 
But fay! what motive arm'd thy gentle ſprite 


To paſs the barriers of eternal night, = 


And view the ſecrets. of the central deep! 
What prompts thee to forſake the happy choir, | 
Which warms thy ſpirit with inſtinctive fire, 
Again to mount and ſcale the heav'nly ſteep?” 


Vm. 


« Since thou enquir'ſt ſo cloſe, the viſion ſaid, 


Know—Heay'nly mercy to the Stygian ſhade 


Attends my flight, and wards the ſhaft of pain. 


She fooths yon” burnings, and ſerenes the gloom 
"Fs only then our haughty hearts preſume _ | 
When danger threats, and we the threat diſdain. 


NIN. 
More than one heav'nly breaſt his perils move, 


g 


E 


9 


Vol. 


| Ln J 
n CHarrry was ſeen with ſtreuming eye: 
ore the footſtool of het” angry God. 
Varding with gentle hand the liſted rod, 

ſhile thus her liquid aecents charm'd che lies. 


IX. 

an gentle Lvta, hafte! thy ſuppliant fave 3 
See what dire ſhapes around their victim rave; 
And fee how Sorrow bends his tortured frame pf 
ic Seraph ſhudder'd at the piteous fi ght, 


Ind down the deep abyſs of parting light 


de 
. hn wings of haſte the gentle viſion came. 


iſdain part, I ſat, in her“ ſequeſter d bow rr, 
uo, wich her üſter, ſhar'd the nuptial dow'r ;: | 


ve, 


E 
When thus the Saint: Oh! lov'd of Heav'n, attend! 
Canſt thou behold the favour'd of thy choice, 
Rais'd from the croud by thy inſpiring voice, 
Thro' yonder vale his painful journey bend ? 


XXII. 
Hark! his lamentings 3 with the gale; 
See! Death's fell ambuſh lines the gloomy vale, 
And the black torrent whelms the inking ſtrand,” 
She ceas*d, nor ſpcedier fo the realms of day 


The diſembodied ſpirit wings her way, 
Than I ER the Seraph's. high command, 


|} | XXII. 

i Here, from the thrones above, I ſped my flight, 
And bore the horrors of eternal night, 

If haply thou would'ſt deign thy pious aid ; 


Truſting that muſe, which to thy mighty name 
| A And to thy followers won eternal fame. 

bi Then hear my fervent pray'r, illuſtrious ſhade! 
ne oe LON 7 XXIV. 
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$00 niches. at the 1 weeping Saint 8 deſire 
Upward | I flew, and left the Stygian 12 5 ai ; bak 
Then why thoſe cold 1 remains of ling? ring fear 

[point a way to ſhun the ſavage foe, 

His are the heights, but thine the paſs below ; 

Go boldly then, and view its dangers near! 
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Yet do-. thou four Dio Hes n: above ; 
dends her three Saints, a family of love!” 6k 3 
With me to lead thee from the deadly vale.” 1 
He ſaid, and Hope expell'd my fears away, 

s dewy flow'rets on a mor of May, TRIES 


Their boſoms open, and their tears exhale.” 


XXVI. 
Thus I perceiv'd my glowing breaſt expand, 
Ang now the dangers of the dubious ſtrand | 
P22 + Sense 


TL 24 4 
Secure I ponder'd with intrepid ſoul. _ 


Then, boldly cry” d, * Oh! Spirit ever bleſt ! 
Whoſe pity reaches 1 the realms of reſt, 


And bids ev n Hell Her deadly r rage control; 


t ilar ole RING, te 

All hail !.-and thou, whoſe ready flight obeyd, 
Whoſe welcome voice my fainting courage ſtay 'd, 
And thine own ſpirit breath'd, divinely ſtrong ! 
Conduct my willing ſteps. 3.1 chearful cry d, 
And boldly followed my celeſtial guide 
Down that Cimmeriai vale, with horror hung. 


* 


£ A. 
„ #7 4 


END OF THE SECOND CANTO. 


CANTO THE THIRD: - 


ARGUME N T, 


The BozT, conducted by the Spirit VIndII. along 
a deep and gloomy Vale, finds the entrance to the 
Infernal Regions, 0 fees, over the Gate, an In- 
ſcription ſuitable to the place ; which terrifies him 
ſo much, that he is on the point of relinquiſhing the 


Enterprize. VIRGIL re-animates his courage, and 
leading him down the horrid Avenue, ſbews him 
the Puniſhment of the NevTRALS, and Invo- _ 
LENT; @ mixed multitude of the Spirits, who 
bad joined neither Party, on the Rebellion of | 
SATAN 3 and of them, who in this Life, neither ' 
deſerved Glory nor Infamy. | 
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CANTO THE THIRD. + 


"THR o me, the RS Ig n fun 
In cegſeleſi ſhoals, to pain's eternal ſeat ; 
Thro' .me they march, and join the tortur'd crew. 
The mighty Gulph offended Fuſtice made ; 
Unbounded pow'r the ftrong foundation laid, 
4nd Love,* by Wiſdem led, the Limits drew. 


II. 
* Long ere the infant world aroſe to light, 
I found a _ in the womb of night. 


+ The abrupt opening of this ID with the ſolemn Laripion 
over the Gate of Hell, has a ſtriking and fingular effekt. 


* That Love to the general welfare that muſt induce 2 moral Go- 
vernor to enforce his laws by the ſauftion of puniBgernts3 ,» as here a 
miſtaken humanity is cruelty, 


1 
2 256 8 
F o 


| 
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Eldęſt of all hut things that ever lat 
And I for ever laſt !——Y: heirs of Hell, 
Here bid at once your ling ring hope farewell, 
And mourn the moment of repentance paſt ! 


III. 
This ſalutation ſad, mine eyes amaz d, 
As on the high PLuTon1ax arch I gaz'd, 
In dark and dreadful characters pourtray'd, 
** How dire the menace of the STyc1an ſcroll?” 


With deep concern I cry'd, the MANTUAN foul, 


With friendly words my ſinking ſpitits ſtay d. 


IV. | 
« Let no unmanly thought the place profane, 
The fated hour commands you to reſtrain 
The ſickly fancies bred by wayward fear 
This is the ſcene I promis'd to unfold, 
The regions of Eternal Wrath behold ! _ 


Nor tremble to ſurvey her terrors near! 
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v. 
« Here thoſe, in ſearch of bliſs who madly ſtray d 
From reaſon's path, by paſſion's lure betray d, 
lament the fad reſult “' then down the ſteep | 
With new-born hope his mate the Mantuan led, 


Where wide before my wond'ring eyes were ſpread | 
The horrid ſecrets of the boundleſs deep. 


. 

Thence, Oh! what wailings from the * 5 | 
Around the ſtarleſs ſæy inceflant rung; | 
The ſhort, ſhrill ſhriek, and long reſounding groan, 
The thick ſob, panting thro” the chearleſs air, 

The lamentable ſtrain of fad deſpair, x 
nd blaſphemy, with fierce relentleſs. tone. 


VII. 
Vollying. . the full, infernal chair, 


Barbarian tongues, and plaints, and words of i ire 
1 


. 


EB 
(With oft' between the harſh inflicted blow) 


In loud diſcordance from the tribes forlorn 
Tumultuous roſe, as in a whirlwind borne, 


With execrations mix'd, and murmurs low, 


| | VIII. 

Struck with diſmay, What ſounds are theſe, l ery'd, 
And who are thoſe that fill the gloomy void 7 
Their crimes, their tortures tell.” When thus the Bard: 
« Behold th? ignoble ſons of floth and ſhame, 
Who ſcorn'd alike the voice of praiſe, and blame, 
Nor dreaded puniſhment, nor ſought. reward. 


. IX, 


* Before we ſee the juſtice of the puniſhment deſcribed here, we we 
to conſider how general rules of morality tome firſt to be formed. —As 
we naturally wiſh our actions ſhould be the objects of approbation, 
we naturally wiſh at firſt to pleaſe every body, but, finding that by 

- pleafing one, we run the riſque of diſpleaſing another, from the na- 
rural partialities of mankind, we learn to form to ourſelves anothet 


ſort of a judge, an impartial ſpectator, who neither being connected 


with us, nor with any party of men, with whom we a&, will, on 
that account, form the moſt juſt opinion of our actions For, as we 
; : : might 

's 


the hap! 
duct, a 
intereſt 

feel tha 


| ndignat 


bour, t 


cites us 
the love 
deur, d 


From 


for an a 
as excite 
for ſuch | 
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X. 

Mingled they march with that degen' rate brood, 

Who, when the Rebel of the {ky withſtood 


might be partial to ourſglyes, the people whom our actions concern 
might be partial to themſelyes ; but this perſon, this imaginary judge, 
abſtrated from either party, ſees the action as it really js, not thro" 
tte miſts of paſſion or prejudice, —If the ſentiments of this judge 
coincide with- our notions of ourſelves, if we think ſuch an impartial 
ſpetator would approve our conduct, our ſatis faction is complete, in 
ſpite of the partial cenſure of our, companions, If we think this 
impartial judge will condemn us, all the applauſe in the world can- 
not ſatisfy. us. SEL r- Lo vx can only be corrected by the eye of this 
impartial ſpectator: It is be that ſhews us the propriety of generoſity 
and the deformity of injuſtice ; the propriety of reſigning the greateſt 
intereſts of our own, for the ſtill greater intereſts of others, when 
the happineſs or miſery of others depends in any inſtance on our con- 
duct, we dare not (as ſelf-love would ſuggeſt to us) prefer any little 
tereſt of our on, to the yet greater intereſt of our neighbour ; we 
fee] that we ſhould become the proper objects of the reſentment and 
indignation of our brethren ; ſo that beſides the love of our neigh- 
bour, there is a ſtronger love, a more powerful affetion, that in- 
cites us to the practiee of the ſublimeſt virtues, it is the love of juſtice, 
the love of what is honourable and noble, the love of the gran- L 
(eur, dignity, and ſuperiority of our own character. 


From oil Kad Wi general rules of morality are formed ; 

for an amiable action, a reſpeRable action, an horrid action, are ſuch 

a3 excite the love, the reſpe&; or the horror of the impartial ſpectator, 
for uch perſons as perform them : Then the general rules which deter- 


. 


Viewing with ſelfiſh eye the fierce debate, 
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His ſov'reign Lord, aloof their ſquadrons held: 
Leſt th 


Til, from the confines of the heay* nly ſtate, of cri 
Trembling they ſaw the rebel hoſt expelPd, f Blaſphe 
nick 
| | | C 5 SERIE ah 
Nor bore the victor-Lord the alien race, Wafted 
But ſtraight, the foul pollution to efface, 
Hurl'd them indignant from the bounds of light 
This frontier then the daſtard — | 
Nor deeply damn'd, altho? of bliſs bereav'd, [bus at 
And doom'd to wander on the verge of night ; * Juſti 
| „ And en 
mine what actions are, and what are not, capable to.raiſe ſuch ſentiments, P wn in 


can only be formed, by obſerving what actions do, and What do net 
v aiſe theſe ſentiments from theſe. ſentiments e form general rules, The cai; 
by appealing to which we try particular ations, of what ſort they are- 
It is the obſet vation of theſe general rules, that general gegard io what 
the impartial part of the world thinks of him, that mates g yery eer- 
rial difference between a man of principle and a worthlels fellow.— 
The one adheres. to his maxims, and acts with one uniform tenour 
of conduct; the other acts as humour, inclination, or intereſ, 
chance to be uppermoſt, without any regard to the ſentiments of the 
world. So trve it is, that he, who delpiſes fame, deſpiſes virtue, 39% 
muſt ſeem, to the eye, of impartjal. reaſon ar leaſt, equally Table te ps 
piſhment with, him that has fallen 3 vi fim to a ſudden guſtof paſſion 
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XI. 

Leſt thoſe whom Hell's profounder worlds contain | 
Of crimes unequal, doom'd to equal pain, { boaſt.” 
Blaſpheming Heav'n, ſhould make their impious 
Quick I rejoin'd : © If giv'n by fate to know, 
Whence then thoſe wailings of eternal woe 

Wafted in anguiſh from the abject hoſt ?”” 

XII. 

Thus anſwer d ben, and grave, the We . 
* Juſtice and mercy both alike diſdain 

And envy galls the deſpicable crew. 

Lon in a deeper lot, and gloomier Hell, 

The caitiff train would be content to dwell, 

do might their men ries laſt for ever new.” ; ; 


XIII. | 
rudging the fame that in the upper world 
tends the race to deep damnation nur d. 


They 
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They execrate their dark oblivious doom. And f 
We'll ſpeak of them no more! for, look, b 8 Neare 


Sce where the ſons of reprobation go, Who ] 
Emerging from the depths of yonder gloom.” | But he 


XIV. 
Naked 
Of flies 


In ſwar 


I look'd, and ſaw a waving banner ſpread, 
And following faſt the Legions of the dead ; 
A deep, exhauſtleſs train ſucceeding {til 


A vizor 


till bat 


0 the 


The tenants of the tomb, ſinee death began 
His daily inroad on the race of man 
Unequal ſcem'd the lengthen'd-line to 6 8 


ee - - 
The foremoſt racer of the gloomy hoſt⸗ ond 
That renegade I ſaw, who fled his poſt, d on 


* Praxo MURox1 Da SULMONA, an Hermit, remarkable iy 

the ſeverity of his life and manners, who on the death of NI Hol Oh | | 

the fourth was made Pope,' by the name of CELESTINE the fifth. 

He, though well qualified to reform the abuſes of the Church, ſuf Thy, d 
fered himſelf to be prevailed upon by the Cardinal DE Aang 

(BenzvicT. CA!ETAN) to abdicate the papacy. CAIRTAY ſuc 

.ceeded him by the Name of BoxntFACs the eighth, n 
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And flung the croſier and the keys away: 
Nearer I gaz'd, and knew the abject train 


But half inform'd their tenements of clay. 


XVII. 


In ſwarms on every bleeding viſage hung. 


Avizor foul ! while tears commix'd with blood, 


b:yond a lazy current ſeem'd to Creep, 

id on the borders of the gloomy deep 
pale devoted train was ſeen to wait: 
wen WP on! fav'rite of the mnſe!” 1 cry*d, “declare 
week, wi by, dim diſcover'd through the lucid ar 


Who Heav'n's averſion, and their foe's diſdain, 


Naked they march'd, and ſtill a warping EY WS 
Of flies, and hornets, ſeem'd the hoſt to ſhroud, 


" 
— — ſn 
— — — 
U _ _ — 8 1 "+ * 2 * 4 ax. td « ® 
KK — — . 8 — * —— — — — 
= — — — — — — 


ill bath'd their reſtleks feet, 'a welcome fol 


o the faſtidious worms that round them clun. 


— — — — — 
— 2528 — 
— - - — 


[on band ſo eager ſeems to try their fate.” © 
EM oy eng XVII. 


— —x—ͥ2— ————— =.. = — 
— —— — 


— — — 


2 ͤĩ . 
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WEE 
Thus I, and thus the Mantuan bard reply'd 
<« Not till we reach the melancholy tide | 


Does Heav'n permit your mortal doubts to clear.” 


With downcaſt looks I mark d his ſtern regard, 
And filent, follow'd the immortal bard,. 
With glowing ſhame oppreſs*d; and filial fear. 


EN. XIX. 
Far off exclaim'd the grieſſy mariner, | 
— Hither, ye Denizens of Hell, repair 
The Stygian barque her wonted load requires j 
For you diurnal ſtars benignant beam, 
Prepare ye now to feel the fierce extreme 


' | Of froſt corroſive, and outrageous fire. 


| WE 
But thou that dar'{ with earthly feet to tread, 
Thoꝰ uncondemn'd'the regions of the dead, 


Avau 


Avau! 
A lig! 
Waiti 
Wher 


Stern) 
“ Ceal 


Comm 
And pl 
Quick | 
And fo 


But wh 
With ff 
Loud tl 
Their p: 
Then to 
With lar 
Vol. | 
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Avaunt! nor mingle with the curſed band! | 


A lighter barge attends thy parted ghoſt, 
Waiting to waft thee to a different coaſt, _ 
Where Saints expect thee on the happy ſtrand. 47 


1 


XXI. 11 4 
Steraly, he ſpoke, and thus the Bard replied: Me 
« Ceaſe, ſullen pilot of th Infernal Tide! 
Commiſſion'd from above he ſeeks the ſhore, | 
And pleads the will of Heav'n's immortal Sire !” 
Quick from his eye-balls fled the ranc” rous fire, 
And foon he ſmooth" his Wes and 4 abe the bar. 


\ 


A 

But when the. abject crew that lin'd the ſtrand 

With ſhudd'ring horror heard the ern command, 

Loud they began to curſe their natal ſtar, 

Their parent-clime, their lineage, and their God ; 

Then to the ferry took the downward. road... -. 

With lamentable cries of loud deſpair, | 
Vol.. I, Ds Q Le 1 XXII. 


„, 
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Then o'er che fatal flood in horror hung | * 

Collected, ſtood the Heav*n-abandon'd throng; in co 

At laſt the Pilot gives the dreadful word : [mple 
Abd as in crowds on crowds the ſinners came, 

The Fiend, with lifted oar, and eyes of flame, wot 

Compell'd the ling'ring ſoul to haſte on board. Aud! 

Lager 

XXIV. None 

As ſome tall tree on autumn's cloſing day And n 

Perceives her mellowing honours fleet away, Thy p 

Till earth is hid beneath the fragrant fall : 

Thus the loſt ſons of Apam's luckleſs race Thus 

Throng to the pinnace, and embark apace, With t 

Swift as the faulcon hears her maſter's call. EN b iro 

ee Red, f 

XXV. 0 Porten 

Soon as the Stygian keel forſakes the ſhore, And de 


The fatal bank is fill'd by thouſands more. 


% 
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While Ma xo thus the mournful cauſe explains: 
« Heav'n's aliens here, from ev'ry diſtant land, 
In countleſs crowds that blacken all the ſtrand, 
[mplore the fatal ſtroke, and court their pains.” 


* 


XXVI. 
See | from behind, Eternal Juſtice urge 

And ſee ! how faſt to ſhun the flaming ſcourge 
Eager thro fear, they croſs the diſmal tide ! 
None ever lov'd of Heav'n, the voyage dar'd, 
And not for nought, the fell and fearleſs guard 


6 Thy paſſage to the dreadful ſhore deny' d!“ 
* 8 


XXVII. 
Thus ſpoke the Bard: and lo! the duſky plain 
With tremulous throbs, as rack'd with inward * 
Inn ſtrong convulſions to the centre ſhook. ; 
Red, ſullen light'nings danc'd their diſmal round, 
Portentous gleaming from the rocky ground, 
And down I ſunk, with flumb'rous torpor n. 


END n THIRD. CANTO. 
Qs 


/ 


CANTO THE FOURTH. | 


ARGUM E N T. 


The Por proceeds to the LIuBO of the Ax cIEN ITS, 
where he finds the ſouls of Patriarchs, Sages 
Poets, and Heroes, confin'd in a x fort FELrsru nm; 
among whom Vin on.. names the moſt remarkable ; 
and deſcribes a wonderful Revolution that had 
happened in the Region of the 9 905 World, in the 


time of TnInius. 


The D has taken the liberty of adding ſom 
characteriſtic Inagery t the Mufter-roll of 
% Names,” which evtffitures a great part of this 

Canto in = On 


Trembl 
To ſee 
Held m 


duſpen 
Liſt'nir 


CANTO THE FOURTH. 


1. 


A DEEP a ſound my flumbers broke, 5 
Rous'd with the ſubterranean peal, 1 woke 2 
As ſome ſtrong arm had ſhook me from my lep. 
Trembling I roſe, and wildly gaz d around 

To ſce what region of the dark profound 

Held me, 5 priſoner of the penal deep. 


U. 


duſpended bigh upon the brink of Hell, 
Lit'ning, we ſtood to hear the diſmal yell | 
Succeſſive 


| 


113 be 
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Succeſſive pealing round the world of woe 


Downward I gaz'd intent; but gaz'd in vain, - 


Such darkneſs over-hung the place of pain 
Hiding the horrid viſion far below. 


| III. 
Ev'n Mazo ſhew'd the ſigns of pale diſmay, 
And cry'd, down hither hes our fated way!“ 
While I, alarm'd with his contagious hue 
Fault'ring reply'd, © if daſtard fear control 


On Hell's dread verge, the diſembodied foul, 


Shall mortal man the dang'rous path purſue?” 


IV. 
“ Not fear, but pity,” the mild ſpirit ſaid, 


For thoſe, for thoſe in yon ambiguous ſhade * : 


Exiles of Glory! touch'd my heart with pain 


But haſte, a tedious way before us lies.” 
He ſpoke, I follow'd, ſtruck with pale farprite, | 
10 the 905 region of tlie dark domain. 54 


Now th 
Short ſi 
Trembl 
No pan 
Their 1 


Matrons 


« And 
Unnotic 
Theſe w 
Unknoy 
Their bl 


They ſti 


« No b. 


Nor fro1 


— 
- * 
9 


1 | 

V. 2 | 
Now thro* the void and viewleſs ſhadows drear, l 
Short ſighs, thick-comitg, led the liſt ning eat, i 
Trembling in murmurs low along the gale : ) 


No pang is here, no tort'ring hour is known, 
Their irrecoverable loſs alone 
Matrons, and fires, and tender babes bewall. 


* 


Wh VI. 

And can the mournful train that here abide 
Unnotic'd paſs thee by?“ the Poet cry'd, 2 

Theſe were the race renown'd of antient time. 
Unknown a. Saviour, unador'd a God, 

Their blind preſumptuous courſe in reaſon's road 


They ſtill purſu'd, unconſcious of a crime.“ 


* No bleeding ee of of their fins they knew," , 
Nor from the fount regenera tive drew As 8 


» The opinion of the age doomed the Ancient Pagans, however 


V. n | 
innocent in their lives, to the Infernal World, at leaſt to Hades. 
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The ſacred ſymbol of eternal joy 
In ceaſeleſs languors now forlorn they dwell, 


Not heirs of Heav'n, nor denizens of Hell, 
And of their ſad ſociety am I!” 


None 
Max 
My f 
Select 


Sorrowing I ſtood at the myſterious doom The y 
Conſſ 
With 
He, 
Follo) 


The ſ 


Of thoſe whoſe names the upper world illume, 
And, boldly bent the ſacred depth to ſcan, 
1 dar'd, ev'n from the dread precindts of death 
To ſnatch a proof of our illuſtrious faith, * 
And thus addreſs'd the venerable man: 


IE. +" 254 2d « Th 

* Say, is there none among the names of old, Follo) 
In the bright liſts of endleſs life enroll'd ? | Thro' 

| n nn. 

Had Dan rz preſumed to contradict the reigning opinion, his hook, = 
and he both, perhaps, would have been condemned to the flawes; His 
but he ſteers clear of the dangers, and yet ſecures himſelf from the The! 


charge of a rigid and indiſcriminating ſuperſtition, by inventing 2 
kind of ELYs1uUM for the virtuous Ancients, and for theſe bel 


Gl before the orien one Uhr, 


( 9235: 1 


None dar'd a Saviour, nor himſelf to plead?” 
Mano reply'd, * ſcarce on the ſhadowy coaſt 

My foul arriv'd, when lo! a num'rous hoſt 
Selected hence, a chief triumphant led. | 


X. 

The van were thoſe that liv'd before the flood. 
Conſpicuous there the Man“ of Even ſtood 
With + him whoſe blood the recent carth defil'd, 
He, } whoſe rapt eye the coming deluge ſaw, | 
Follow'd behind ; and he 8 chat held in awe 
The ſons of IsRAzL in th' AxABLAN wild. 

3 
„Then! He ** ol with his ſmall domeſtic band. 
Follow d the viſion of the promis 'd land | 
Thro' many a ſmiling plain to JoxDaN's whore; | | 
He that ſo dear the Syzran damſel bought, 
H His ſpouſe, and they $$ that to their father brought, 
The fraudful mantle win d ww —_ 2 3 


. Abel Noab Web- Ab- + les 
{t Rachel—55 e | 


413 


XII. Tha 
Al theſe, the palm-crown'd chief, and thouſands I ſpe 
more, 4B. 
Glean'd from the wild depopulated ſhore, ' Bear 
Where Saviour's foot before had never been.“ 
Converſing thus we met the countleſs train 
Whoſe ſhadowy ſquadrons hid the groaning plain, Ther 
And ſtood aſtoniſh'd at the living ſcene. Fror 
Be 
XIII. Soon 
Till, glimm'ring on the verge of antient night, Four 
Afar we ſpy'd a faint, deceitful light Too | 
Veſting the nether world in twilight grey: 
Where many a ſpirit fam'd in ancient time, 
From many an old, and celebrated clime 10 
The dim Battalia form'd in deep array. dee il 
; Seem 
xTV. 'Tis u 
& Say, Max ruax! why in yon' diſtinguiſh'd race, * | 
| * 


Such characters are ſeen of heav'nly grace, 
That 


1 
That ſcarce they ſeem the penal kin to feel? 
| ſpoke, and thus the mild conducting ſhade, 


« Becauſe their names, from age to age convey” d, 
Bear the bright ſtamp of Fame's eternal ſeal.” 


ads 


XV. 
Then, © hail! returning Bard' was heard around 
From many a deep, harmonious voice to found, | 
* Behold at length the matchleſs Bard returns on 4 
Soon thoſe from whom the ſalutation came 
Four ſhadowy chiefs appear*d, of mighty name, 
Too grave they ſeem'd for oy, too wiſe to mourn. | 


XVI. : 
* Yon* martial form behold ?? the Mantuan ſaid 
See in his hand the viſionary blade! as 
Seems he not born the weight of hoſts to wield? | 
'Tis mighty Hoa, firſt of bards ! who fung 
How on the flying rear ACHILLES hung 


And all the terrors of SCAMANDER” s field! 
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XVII. 


Near him, * the maſter of the Latian Lyre, 
Who civiliz'd the rude saTYRIc Choir, 

And bade them mingle with the poliſh'd throng ; 
And mighty Lucan, ſtain'd with civil blood, 
With him + who to the ſwans on IsTER's flood 
In exile ſung his ſweetly plaintive ſong ! 


XVIII. 


Thus, joint partakers of the muſe's flame, 
And held in concord by her hallow'd name, 
None here neglects the mutual honours due.” 
More had the Poet ſaid, but now at hand 
 8lowly approach the ſmall ſelected band, 

And hail the heav*n-aſpiring Bard anew. 


* Horace, + OviD: 
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| XIX. 

- Some time apart, in ſecret deep debate 
Retir'd the maſters of the muſe's tate. 
Then, turning all to me, with kind regard, 


| 


_ 
s> 


In that bright band my humble name enroll'd. 
Such haughty honour far unfit to hold 
Thus with immortals mixt, a mortal bard ! 


XX. 
Thro' the dim ſhades we paſt, of waning night 
To the glad precincts of the chearful light ; ; 
Talking of things, for mortal ear unmeet. Fi 


But now in front, a tow'ry caſtle frown'd, 
Deep, deep immur'd within a ſeven-fold mound 


And ſeven friſt torrents lay'd her hallow'd feet. | 


XXI. | 

The wondrous flood our trembling ſteps upbore 3 « 
And now, arriv'd upon the further ſhore; | 

| | Seven 


Of port ſuperior to the vulgar dead. 


6 The grave-cy'd chicfs within the verge of "07 


 PENTHESILEA here, CAMILLA there; 


Of the firſt founder of the Latin races 
And n near the reh 8 hn bride. 


/ PIs 
Seven portals huge, we paſs with ſounding tread; 
Then, meads where fpring eternal feem?d to reign, 
Where walk'd in crowds a fair and noble train 


XXII. 


Conſpicuous mov d before my raptur'd fight. 
Converſing deep, in accents ſoft and ſlow, 
EN RAS there, and Hzcron's helmed ſhade, 
ELECTRA, with the fait LAVINIAN maid, . . 
With thouſands following, rang d the fields heloy, 


XXII. 
1 fe the AMAZONs, 2 matchleſs pair, 


One ſtood for Trxov, and one the race defy d. 


I mark'd the mild and venerable face 


XXIV 


\ 
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| XXIV. 

LUCRETIA too, who fell her fame to fave, 
And“ JUL1ay doom'd to fill an early grave, 

With fair Coxnxtia, join'd their flaughter'd Lord. 
There Maiicia with her ſtoic buſband+ fat, | 
Who ſeem'd intrepid ſtill to brave his fate, 
And proudly graſp'd a mfonary ſword, | 


cad; 


8 


— 


XXV. 
Old Juxws ' there, who. ſhed the Tyrant's blood, 
Still ſeemꝰd to keep his ſtern, unalter'd mood; 
And CSA clad in mail, with falcon 1 25 


There in bardaric ſolitude alone © 


elow. 


Stood the & who ſhook the SOLYMEAN throne, | 
And held her Lord Ti in Jong wand 77 8 


1 # 


Julia and Cornelia, the two Wives of Pompey. + Cato. t The 
elder Brutus. & Saladin. e r 
"5 


XXIV 


vor- . 5 1 


1 
14 
1 
bi 

5 

[* 

: 


89 — — * 
Py _y 


* X —_— 
\ Oe IT n 4 
— —̃— . . 


| Stood rapt + the mighty academic ſoul, 


—— — — — — 


Orpheus. 
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: + | I 

Afar the * maſter of the ſtudious ſec, 

Who taaght fair truth from falſhood to ſelect, 
His pupils led; and near, his reverend Sire, 
Bleſt SoczaTzs, who drain d the deadly bowl, 


While the proud I cynic burat with ſecret fire. 


XXVII. 
Here, ſerious now, appear'd the Looking ſage, 
And he, J who ceaſeleſs mourn'd an impious age, 
Now both the ſame eternal tenor keep. 
The || Lyriſt too, renown'd in days of yore, 
Tries the ſweet charm of melody no more - 
To bid the liſt'ning ſons of Habs weep. 


* Ariftotle. 4 Plato, t Diogenes, F Democritus. dure 


XXVII. 
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6 Wh 
TULLY his Roman audience ſtill harangues, 
Still on his lips the liſt ning Senate hangs,  * 
While newly ſeap'd the tyrant's bloody ſteel, 
The Moraliſt,* a pale exhauſted ſhade 


Shews his torn veins, And bis Were dig blake, 
Like one that ſeems the ling ring wound to feel. 


THALES I ſaw the ſons of ſcience guide, 
EMPEDOCLES and Zzxo fide by ſide, 
And EvucLid there, and Prol Eur I knew, 


GALEN, HIIPPOCRATES, and AVICENS 


And ſage ELIE: whole alfa pen 


. © SENECA. 


* 
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Onward we paſs'd, and ſaw a countleſs train 
Scorning the limits of a mortal ſtrain, | 
And, loth to leavethe.bounds of chearful light. 
Sorrowing, at laſt we took a long farewell, 
And haſten'd downward where th' apoſtates dwell 


Deep in the boſom of primeyal night. 


m OF THE FOURTH CANTO. 


CANTO 


The! 


cANTO THE PIFTH, 


, 
AR 8 ME N T, 
The Travellers deſcend ta the ſecond Region, where 
they find the Tribunal of Minos, and obſerve his 
extraordinary method of pronouncing Sentence ; 
thence they find their way to the place where ny 
Votaries of lawleſs Love are 8 among 
whom DAN TR "meets the Spirits of PxvLo and 
FRANCOSIA, a noble pair of RAVENNA, whoſ | 
Mecting Story fe the ee . 


CANTO THE FIPTH, 


Or les extent, 8 region now appear'd, 
But ſhriller ſhricks of anguiſh thence were heard, 
For Minos there the ſoul impleaded hears. 
Their ſtern examinant their hidden crimes 
Explores, and inſtant to the ſeveral climes | 
His ſtruggling charge the grim attendant bears, 


II. 
The rembling ſhade attends 1 the 7284 call, 
And to his frowning judge confeſſes all 
And ill a ſignal « dire the ſentence ſhews, 

A burniſh'd Dragon wraps the Judge around, 
And each blue ſpire about his boſom wound. 
Marks a gradation of infernal oth. 


i 


i. | 


4 Ft 


m.. 
inceſſant crowds the awful preſence throng, 
And ſtill the grieſiy miniſter along | 


Bears the fad priſoner to the nether goal. Louc 
Soon Mixos view'd us thro* the ſhades of night, 
And, pauſing at the unaccuſtom'd light, | 
Left in FI the pale, indifted foul. . The 
| On it 
MM as 
Let no vain promiſes thy faith bern, "TH 
Nor let the ſmooth deſcent, yY caſy way = 
Allure thy feet, (cxclaim'd the Judge afar) * Blaſp 
Down to the womb of unrefunding night, | 
| For thence j in vain thou ſeek'ſt the realms of night, 
Where Hell's dark miniſters the pallge — Wn 
| H. 
+. Commiſſion'd by h his word, whole will; is fate oo 


ö 
0 
| 
: 
' 
ho 


Thro' all the borrors of the Seygan date 
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Secure we ſtray,” the Mantuan bard replies, ; 
Nor added more, for plaintive ſtrains of woe 
Commixt with ſtruggling ſtorms, were heard below, 
Loud as when NePTUNE ſcales the bending ſkies. 


| | Vi. 

The tempeſt raves around, and borne on high, 
On its black wing the wailing ſhadows ff, 
Daſh'd wide, and devious thro? the darkſome air, 
Till o'er the tential gulph of Hapzs hung 

ln loud diſtreſsful cries, the falling throng, - 


Blaſpheme their  for'reign, and atteſt their fear. : 


Theſe were the hapleſs "52 5 lavics — 
55 t pleaſure” s vot'rics in the world above, | 


0 The Tranſlator here follows the e of the cause 
Edition a the wall pootical, : 


* 
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| Who the ſtill 1 voice, of reaſon held in Com- 
And as a flight of ſtarlings wing their way, = 
Riding the wintry blaſt in long array, | 
The phantoms fleet, in airy tumults borne, 
Aloft we fam the moodyirevel ride, 

| Then, in long eddies like the fwailowing tide; 
With its full freight the hurricane deſcends. © | 
Around the finners ſweep, above, below, 
Nor reſpite of their cares nor refuge know 
From the refiſtleſs ſtorm that never ends. 


Y ot © OE 
As cranes, ſagacious of the ſeaſon, plan 
In ſhadowy files their plumy caravan; 
Then mount, all clam'rous, and obſcure the day: 
Thus in black bands theddifſipated ſwarm, 7 
; Warping innum' rous on the coming ſtorm, | 
Tune to the piping winds their doleful lay. | 


VVV 

« Say, who are thoſe around the troubled ſphere, | 
Scourg'd by the viewleſs demons of che air; 
0h! Bard,” I cry'd, © their names indulgent tell! 


The queen of many a realm, and barbarous tongue, 
By HER betray'd the mighty Nixus fell. 


XI. 

Her impious court the ſoft example ſhew'd, | 

Thence, far and wide, the deep infection flow'd, 

Pleaſure's ſoft whiſper was the voice of law. 

At once to check the lib'ral tongue of blame, 

induſtrious the diffus'd the gen'ral ſhame, 

Til truth and juſtice loſt their wonted awe. | 

XI. 

ee where t ſhe Fs along in ruin roll, g 

dene . 
1 


hovers and W via: * having prevailed « on her huſband 


« Mark her,” he cry'd, © the foremoſt of the throng 


+ The tory of S2urAanuie, bers miluded to, is, that told by 


L 2 1 
For the great . by her lord beſtow'd ! 
As8Yria's antient ſtate, and Ban- 8 plain, 


With all that mighty realm compos'd her reign, 
Where now the SOLDAN fways the regal rod! 


There ſcreaming flits along + ELr1Zza's ghoſt {4 I 
That on herſelf reveng'd the lover loſt : 

There Egypt's wanton Queen t aſcending enn 
Next I beheld the Spartan Dame $ appear, 


The common peſt of many a rolling year, 
While mutual laughter eee ſhore. E: 


mvs, 19 give the reins of government to ber for on dy, tk 
n,, ̃ ry OT eR | | 


+ Dipo, the celebrated One” of eee, ber more au- 
thentic ſtory in Mr. Hayley's curious extracts from the A 


in the Notes un Epic Poetry. = 


t The miſtreſs of 1 e * FEED. mad who 
might have been miſtreſs of the world, had it not been for the aver- 

| ion the Romans entertained to the royal. name. Ses the allerung 
. of Tir us in Racixz's BERBNICE, when he is obige te 

* ö 5 of their , in order to appeaſe 


ns of reer. . 


? XIV. 
£ » 
* 
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Achilles too, by love to ruin led, | 
Paris I ſpy*d, and } Triſtram's gory ſhade, | 
And ſtill each coming ghoſt the poet nam'd. 
To ſee this wreck. of ſouls my heart recoil'd.. 


At length, O call that pair, $. thou ſpirit mild, 
That ſkims ſo light before the blaſt untam' d! 


+ This alludes to the Story of his falling in love with Pol T XENA, 
the daughter of Px1aM and being treacheroufly killed by Parts, 
u he was in the in W of Aror zo. 


t or T DE I one 55 the Knights Arthur's 
Round Table, and nephew to Manet; King of Cornwall. He was 
killed in conſequence of a criminal intercourſe with his uncle's wife, 
viſe, La Belle Vonde,-beo ihe death of Ander, Fart II. 


by, 
l 


J This 1 daughter to Guido de „ Polenta, Lord of 8 
the generous patron of Dau rz. She was betrothed to Paulo Mali- 
teſta, an amiable youth, younger brother to the Lord of Rimini, 
but was obliged to marry Lanciotto the elder, a man of ſavage diſ- 
poſition, and deformed in perſon, but daring in the eld. The ſe- 
ke IE OI ER 7 
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| XV. 7 
Soon may*ſt thou know,” he cry'd, © the tide of 


80 


air | 
Brings: to out lefty ſtand the hapleſs par 
Do thou adjure them by their mutual flame 
To tell their woes, their woes they ſoon! wil tell.” 
He ſpoke. Aſcending from the depths of Hell, 
Riding the blaft, the wailing lovers came. 


XVI. 
Then I. * AMiQted pair! deſcend and f, 
Why thus ye mourn? The gentle ghoſts obey, 
And light, attentive to my warm requeſt. 
As, with her faithful mate, the turtle-dore 4 
Deſcends, obedient to the call of love, 3 
On ſteady viog, and feckathe nuptial gab 4 


Divo they left, that led the num'rous flight, 
And thro? the ſhadows of eternal night 


1 

Struck by the potent charm the lovers came. 

« Mortal, they cry'd, whoſe friendly thoughts impel 
Thy feet to wunder thro* the ſhades of Hell 

To learn our woes, the fad recital claim 


de of 


And could the fervent pray'rs that hence ariſe, | 
Bend the ſtern Ruler of the diſtant ſkies, 

Thine were the joys of everlaſting reſt! 

do ſweet the pauſe thy adjurations gain 

For us, ill-fated pair, untimely ſlam 

Where Papusr rolls the tribute of the weſt! Fog 


al” 


I ; mangled forin was Gill to infpire 

be gentle Paul o's breaſt with am'rous fire. 

tom his to mine the ſoft infection ſpread. 

[oo ſoon the fatal ſecret I divin d; 

(00 ſoon with his my guilty viſhcombin'd, | AK 

Vretch that T was! who ſhar'd his brother bed f. 
X. 


t, 
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e 3 ho | 
| Lovelink'd our ſouls above, and links below, 
1 But, far beneath, in ſcenes of deeper woe | 


| | Wh 
The eldeſt murth'rer and his mates prepare The 
Already to receive the ruffian's ſoul : 

Where Caina reaches to the nether pole 

With Fratricides the penal doom to ſhare.” M 

| Paſt 

„ * 

She paus d, and her eternal plaints renew d 5 E 

Struck with her hapleſs tale I muſing ſtood: q N 

ou 


Why penſive thus ?” the gentle bard enquir'd; 
Then I: © Could aught the captive ſouls * 
To tell the trains for their ſeduction laid, 

Millions r! ſhun their Re by? Heay'n inſpir'd, 1 


XXII. 
Then turning round to view the hapleſs * 


Sighing, : thus addreſs d the verry fair:— 
| 72 | Wn Hon 
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« How :; ſad th atonemient of thy guilty joys! 
But ſay, how firſt you ſaw his paſſion grow. 
What buſy demon taught thee firſt to know 
The ſecret meaning of his ſmother'd ſighs,” 
XXII. 


She wept, and Oh! how rel to relate. 
Paſt joys, and tread again the paths of fate 


Let him who ſung ELiza's woes declare. 
But ſince unſated ſtill, the wiſh remains he 


To know the ſource of our eternal pains, 


Thou ſhalt not vainl * the pious pray . ; 


vl, 
One day (a day] I « ever muſt deplore 9. 


1 5 * [* 


The gentle youth, to ſpend a vacant hour, 
To me the ſoft ſeducing ſtory read | 


Of LaunceLoT and fair Gznzura's love, 

While faſcinating all the quiet grove 

Hllcious Peace her fares around ub fpread-. 
You, I. N „ . 


8 


se 
XXV. 
Too much I found th inſidious volume charm, E 
And Paul o's mantling bluſhes riſing warm 
Still as he read the guilty ſecret told: 
Soon from the line his eyes began to ſtray ; _ 
Soon did my yielding looks my heart betray, 
Nor needed words our wiſhes to unfold; 


XXVI. 
Eager to realize the ſtory'd bliſs, | 
Trembling he ſnatch'd the half. reſented kiſs, 
To ill ſoon leſſonꝰd by the pandar-page ! | 
Vile pandar-page it ſmooth'd the paths of ſhame.” 
' While thus ſhe ſpoke, the partner of her flame 
Tun'd his deep ſorrows to the whirlwind's rage 


XXVII. 
So full the ſymphony of grief aroſe, 
My heatt, reſponſive to the lovers woes 
| +." 4 p : 4 4 Witt 
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With thrilling ſympathy convuls'd my breaſt. 
Too ſtrong at laſt for life my paſſion grew, 
And, ſick' ning at the lamentable view, | 
[ fell, like one by mortal pangs oppreſs'd. 


CANTO THE SIXTH: . 


AR GUM EN T. 


Leaving, the Lovex's Lor, and journeying flill 
downwards, the Poets find the Gulf Ericu- 
RISM, where Dax TR 4s known by the Soul of 

a noble FioxENTINE, named Ciacco, who dif: 
cloſes to him fome revolutions ſoon to take place 
in their native Republic. On paſſing this Region 
DanTs makes ſome + Enquiries relative to. the : 
State of Things after the Reſurrection, which 
are anfwered by the ManTuan Poet, and the 
conſequences of the final Judgment explained from 


X 


Analogy. _ 


874 


CANTO THE six TI. 


E ONG in the arms of Death entranc'd I lay.— 
At length the vital current found its way ; 

When other regions, fraught with other woes, 

Far ſeen beneath, amaz d my ſtartled ſight ; | 
Obſcure, the Champaign frown'd in native night, 
And deeper plagues their deadly ſtores diſcloſe, | 


| | IG 
The proſpect low! rs beneath W ſtorms, 
Dire, vollied hail, the hoary ſcene deforms, 
And drifted ſnows their endleſs rigout keeps 25 
Dark ruin hurtles thro? the duſky _ | 
Foul ſteams ariſe and fill the troubled where, 
Inceſſant floating round the awful ſteep. 


— 4 
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III. 

Hell's bloodhound there his triple form extends, 
And ever and anon the ſavage rends 
Some wand'ring wretch, and dyes his fangs in gore; 
His flaming eyes the troubled deep ſurvey, _ 
Loud gnaſh his tecth and hold the damn'd at bay, 
Whoſe captive bands in vain his rage deplore. 


IV. A 
The founder'd crew bewail the bitter ſhow'r,. 
Loud barks the fiend; his flaming eye balls lour, 
- Still as the wretches ſhift the tortur'd fide. 
Rolling i innum'rous thro” the dark profound, 
| Their yells canine th* aſtoniſh'd hearing wound ; 
At length our ſteps the dog of darknedo ſpy'd. | 


2 — * V. | 
His triple head-aloft the ſavage rear d: 
His fangs, a triple row of fate, appear d, 


1 

And all the man forſook my ſinking frame. | 
But MAaRo, ſtooping, ſeiz d the fatal mould, 
The magic morſel ſoon his rage controll d, | 
And down he ſunk, exhauſted, weak, and tame. | 


| VI. 

ks when a mongrel quits his nightly guard, 
When the dark felon deals the wiſh'd reward, | 
And charms the ceaſeleſs terrors of his tongue; 
do found the fiend his wonted wrath afſuage : 
His eyes had loſt their flame, his fangs their rage, 
And ſilence o'er the deep a moment hung, | 


VII. 
The captive crew the wondrous pauſe . | 
Now firſt untortur'd by his clamours dire. 
it length arriving on the bounds of pain, | 
r0' their wide flound'ring forms amaz'd we paſs'd, 
ended, bare, beneath the bitter blaſt, 
Noſe dread artill ry, beat the groaning Plain. - 


Vill. 
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| VIII. | | 
Mocking the touch, the heav n-abandon'd hoſt, | 
A foul encampment | fll'd the ſpacious coaſt, 
A voice at length the horrid filence broke; 

| Where a pale pris'ner ſcem'd his head to raiſe, 
And view my earthly form with fix'd amaze 1 
While thus with feeble voice the phantom poke: 


| 9 
& Say! hardy wand'rer thro' the realms of pain, 
Does any trace or lineament remain, 
To wake the mem'ry of a friend once dear! 
A while our vital threads together ran. 
<« In vain, I cry'd, I trace thy viſage wan, 
Where wenge but characters or hell appear: 


x "I 
Tell who thou art, and what th' i gnoble crime 
That chains thy limbs in this contagious clime, 


? . 7 . 
* 4 * % 
* ; 2 : * ö 


1 * 1 
Among the fouleſt ſtigmatics of Hell ?” 
[ ſpoke, and thus th'aflicted ſoul rejoin'd : 


K Florence, whoſe broad-blown crimes infect the wth a, | 


Ly me Within her vile encloſure dwell. 


XI. 
While yet I breath d the feet Heſperian air, 

re doomid the bitter. beating ſtorm to bear, 

i feaſts well known, Ciao * was my name; 
Nor mine a voice that folitary wails, 

lere thouſands fill the deep Cimmerian vales, 

or foul intemp'rance doom'd to equal ſhame.” 


A 
Fd 


Xu. 
hing, I anfwer'd, % Could my tears aſſuage 
is deadly tempeſt o of eternal rage, 


2 


Ciacco, or Guiotto, a noble Florentine, noted for intewperance ; 

tierce he got the nickname of Cxacco, i. e. The Hog, For 
ome entertaining particulars of him, ſee the ſtory of Philippa 47 

i in the notes on the Eighth Canto. | | 


wt AGF 7 
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Ceaſeleſs, for thee, my tears ſhould learn to flow: 
But ſay what ills yon factious walls await !— 
Since Diſcord breathes her poiſon through the ſta 


Lives there a man whoſe worth can ward the bloy 


XIII. 
Then he, The wordy war ſhall end i in blood; 


Whence the ſtrong hunter * of the Aalen wooc 
Cries, Havock / and lets flip his dogs of war.” 


Three ſuns ſhall ſee him rule the ſubject plain, 
Till Valois, hov'ring on the Tuſcan main, - 
Shall turn the ſcale and chaſe the tyrant far. 


® Cherchi of Florence, the head of the White FaQion, of 
mily not ſo remarkable for their antiquity as their opulence. 
antagoniſt, Donate, who headed the Black Faction, was of an 
trious family, but indigent. For the riſe and hiſtory of thel 
tions, fee the Florentine Hiſtory annexed, and the Life of I 
who, for his partiality to the White Faction during we 
ment, was baniſhed, . 


11 is to. be 1 that the Poet dates this vißon in his 
fifth year, before his baniſhment ; hence Ciacea ſpeaks to hin 


prophetical train, 


* 


n 
XIV, 
Long ſhall the Victor ſhow his haughty brow, 

ſhe foc beneath his iron hand ſhall bow; 


n vain 1 ſee and mourn their rigid doom 


low: 


e ita 


blow | _ 
vo patriots {till remain; but favage_ Force, —_ 


nd Pride, and Av'rice, check their noble courſe, 


xd with confed'rate flames the ſtate conſume.” 


*\ 


XV. | 
ceas'd, and I reſum'd my ardent pray'r: 


ain, let to thy friend a flecting moment ſpare, 
# rina's lot, and Tegghio's doom to tell; 
zr. go, Moſea, and Jacobo's fate; | 


lere, below, the tort'ring hour they wait, 
tear the ſprings of endleſs pleaſure dwell? 


The tories of theſe characters ſhall all be told under their re- 
ire allotments. | | . 
e puniſhment of intemperance may ſeem rather too ſevere, as 
tonſequences rather affect the criminal himſelf than ſociety.— 
ry indeed gives life«to.\commerce, and birth to a variety of 
, but it is often ſupported hy oppreflion, - and often by fraud, 
the moſt detrimental to ſociety z and the ruin which luxury 
on one man of opulence, particularly in a commercial eoun- 
buſt affect thouſands, 8 

XVI. 


89 51 
Ceaſeleſs, for thee, my tears ſhould learn to flow: 
But ſay what ills yon factious walls await?— 
Since-Diſcord breathes her poiſon through the ſtats 


Lives there a man whoſe worth can ward the blow! 


XIII. 

Then he, The wordy war ſhall 1 in blood; 
Whence the ſtrong hunter * of the Aconign wood 
« Cries, Havock / and lets flip his dogs of war.” 
Three ſuns ſhall ſee him rule the ſubje& plain, 
"Till Valoit, hov'ring on the Tuſcan main, 
Shall turn the ſcale and chaſe the tyrant far. 


®* Cherchi of Florence, the head of the White Faction, of fi 
mily not ſo remarkable for their antiquity as their opulence. Hi 
antagoniſt, Donate, who headed the Black Faction, was of an illu 

| trious family, but indigent. For the riſe and hiſtory of theſe fac 


tions, fee the Florentine Hiſtory annexed, and the Life of Dante T SY 
who, for his partiality to the White Faction during me = 
ment, was baniſhed, . _ 
ts conf 

11 is to be obſerved, that the Poet dates this vißon in his thirty Luxury 
fifth year, before baniſhment z hence Ciacog (Ron. to him in * 
prophetical ſtrain. Ky "hp 
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XIV. 
Long ſhall the Victor ſhow his haughty brow, 
The foe beneath his iron hand ſhall bow ; 


In vain I ſee and mourn their rigid doom ! 


Two patriots ſtill remain; but favage. Force, 
And Pride, and Av'rice, check their noble courſe, 


and with confed”rate flames the ſtate conſume.” 


1 


XV. 
He ceas*d, and I reſum'd my ardent pray'r: 


* Yet to thy friend a flecting moment ſpare, 
farina's lot, and Tegghio's doom to tell; 

Arrigo, M oſea, and Facobo's fate; 

| here, below, the tort” ring hour they wait, 
eb near the ſprings of endicſs pleaſure dwell? 


nce, H 
* an illu 


theſe fac 
of Dantt * The fries of theſe charaBtersfhll all be told under their re- 


beRive allotments. 

The puniſhment of intemperance may ſeem rather too "In as 

its conſequences rather affect the criminal himſelf than ſociety, 

his thirty Luxury indeed gives life to commerce, and birth to a variety of 

him in WY ddes, but it is often ſupported by oppreſſion, and often by fraud, 

erils the moſt Yetrimental to ſociety z and the ruin which luxury 

bor, on one man of opulence, particularly in a commercial court. 

II , muſt affect thouſands. | 
XVI. 


„ Ms * 


Wo *fal, from the confines of the heay'nly ſtate; © 


t 1 1 


XVI. 
where ſhall I find thoſe fouls ſo high renown'd? 
Far hence, he cried, in darkeſt durance bound, 
For various ſins, in various climes confin'd. 4 
That path leads downward. to their dark abode; 
Where human foot before hath never trode, 


Still many a darkſome league thy feet muſt winds 


XVII 
And Oh! if e'er thou view'ſt the golden ſky; 
Let not my hame-in dark oblivion lye; 


No more I aſk, and thou enquire no more.“ 


He turn d, yet eyed me ſtill with look aſkance; 
Then with his brethren ſunk in torpid trance, 
And ſilence reign'd along the diſmal ſhore. 


XVIII. Ha 
« Thoſe, cried the Bard, ſhall ſlumber out their fa 
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ne Hierarch's trump ſhall thunder thro? the deep: 


ſhen, eloath'd again in veſts of humble clay, 
und; me hideous band ſhall riſe upon the day, 
and down return, their endleſs doom to weep.” 


XIX. | ; 
Then through the dark moraſs we pick'd our way, 
Where, vex*d with ſtorms, the feſtal ſquadrons lay, 
Reas?ning in ſage debate on future things. 

Then I, Shall equal plagues the damn'd await ; 
Shall Hell encteaſe her torments, or abate, 

When the laſt charge their final ſentence brings? * 


ce XX. 
Let Science ſolve the doubt, the Bard rejoin'd, 
ſhe body married to th* immortal mind, 
Or higher tranſport feels, or fiercer woe: 
Men th* ignoble brethren of the ſty, 
their fat wen the laſt clarion ſhakes the yaulted ay 
aul feel their pains ſublim'd, their tortures grow 0 
| we A 
i 2 4 
— f 
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XXI. 
Far thence, the fearful verge we walk'd around, 
Converſing ſad, or wrapt in thought profound, 
On myſtic things unmeet for mortal ſtrain. 


At length, arriving where the ſhelving ſteep 
By eaſy ſlope refign'd us to the deep, 
We ſaw where PLuTo rul'd the dark domain. 


END OF THE SIXTH CANTO. 


; N 


„ WW canTo THE SEVENTH, | 


AR GD ENT 


DanTE arrives at the fourth Region, where, un. 
der the mama Government of PLUTO, (pro- 
tably PLUTUs, the fabled God of Riches ) be 
finds the Souls of Miſers and 'Prodigals, and 
deſcribes their ſingular. Employment.—Thence he 
proceeds to the fifth Region, where, in different 

departments, ſuited to their offences, he finds the 
Spirits of thoſe who were condemned for Deeds 
of ungovernable Rage, for Selfſbneſs, E ny, of 
babits of inveterate Malice, | EY 
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CANTO THE SEVENTH. 


Prmce of the Fiends,” a voie DN 5 


« ariſe ; 


Behold thy realms is to LO” eyes!” 
| ceas'd, the Bard my rifing fears repreſt. 
Fear not,” he ery d, but ſtill purſue thy way, 


He boafts no pow'r thy voyage to delay 
To the dark regions of the world unbleſt. 
„ RC 

Then turning to the Fiend with high diſdain, 275 
* Ceaſe, Hell hound, ceaſe! thy boiling rage contain ; . 
Haſt thou forgot the fierce avenging ſword 

On thy afflited rear, when Michal hung 

Low Henw'n's beheſt ! and rein thy impions tongue, 
He comes obedient to the almighty word.” 


T2 „ 
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As the calm'd veſſel furls her woven wings, E7 
As round her maſt the flagging canvaſs clings, 
The ſwarthy Sark ar footh'd his ſwelling hn | 
Then coaſting wide around the awful ſteep, | 
We ſaw below thi interminable deep 
Where all the plagues of either world conſpire, 


| IV. 
Juſtice of Heav'n! from thine avenging hand 
What nameleſs tolls and tortures fill the ſtrand! 


Ah! why on mortal failings ſo ſevere! 


As SCYLLA's rocks the thund'ring ſurge repel 
A ceaſeleſs journey in the depths of Hell, 


Wich deadly tumult ſhook the nether ſphere, 


. ; 
Legions on legions round the diſmal coaſt, . . 


With lamentable cries from. poſt to poſt 
K | 7 © IG q ” * Roll'd 


F 
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 Roll'd the metallic maſs along the plain. 

Up the ſteep ſides the pondrous globes aſcend - 

5 Above, the ſons of diſſipation ſen daa 


In ruin down the pond'rous globes again. 


Ah! why this cruel ſport; the miſers cry? 

Why this vain toil, the prodigals reply, 

Againſt the Hill to heave the flipp'ry oar?“ 
again the mighty combatants retreat, 

Again in cumbrous tournament they meet, 
Echoing the doleful dirge from ſhore to ſhore. 


ire. 


nd! 


VII. [] 
What monſtrous tale do yon' employments tell, 1 
' Are all the AnnIEs empty'd into Hell?“ 


* From the number of Clerical Tonſures ſeen among them. 
i . _ 2 f 1 1 {3 ; | 
Roll's Wond'ring 


Wlond'ring, I ery'd, and thus the Max ruax {wain: 


With reverend mitres once conceal'd their ſhame, 


wy Nor eſs their. labours in the womb of night, 
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“ Theſe hoſtile tribes lament their bitter doom, 

Who liv'd above, in intellectual gloom, 

The ſlaves of wild expence, or fordid gain. 
VIII. | 

Mark whete they meet, on yonder plain afar, 

Their diff rent ſongs the fignals of the war! 

And learn their ſeveral elans, their leaders names. 


Von' heads that fluQtuate on the face of night, 
Whoſe poliſh'd fronts reflects a dubious light, 


IX. 
Their griping hands the ſacred ſtores confeſt. x 
Then I: „Oh tell! among thoſe ſhades unbleſ. 
Is there no form familiar to my ſight ug | 
Mild he reply'd, « Their late ignoble fall 
Has ſpread a dark reſemblance over al. 


1 


{wain: 
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* 
But, when the trump of doom ſhall rend the wir, 


Yon” prodigals thall riſe with horrent hair, 


And known by ſealed hands, the ſaving crew. 
In exile now they mourn their gifts abus d, 

Or tempeſt all the deep in fray confus d, 

A ſcene unknown before to fancy's view. 


5 +5 

Learn 15580 of mortal things how vain the boaſt, 
Learn to deſpiſe the low de gen 'rate hoſt, 

And ſee their wealth how aue how mean their 

1 4 

Not all the mines below the watiPring moon, | 
Not all the fun beholds at higheſt noon, © I 
Can for a moment Vid the fray Tubſide. | 


| [282 J 
XII. 


Muſing, 1 ery' d, © Oh Fortune! viewleſs pow'r! I 5e 
Whoſe fitting gifs purſuc be change bour: Irie 
9 thou art ?”—when thus the Bard "I And, 
nown'd: 15 Faſt ch 
© See, e man * hand that wheels 1 W's » 
| | When 

ſpheres, 


Where each to each the radiant bounty tas, 

| Dealing the portion'd light to worlds around.” 
| - 

| 

| 

| 


XIII. 


1 renrunz, HIS | Delegate, with quad hand” 

. Thus ſcatters bieſiage from her lofty land, | 
Diſperſing round the globe her travel d boon. 
From realm to realm the varied bounties run; 
in vain the father keeps them for his ſon, _ 
|| Faſt they forſake him with the waning moon. 


XIV. 


„„ 
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XIV. | 

ſo thiſe her ſmiles diſpenſe a vernal bloom, 
While theſe unnoted pine in * gloom; 41 
ind, as the * fleets away, the ſummer fades; 


fait changing ſtates her mighty march proclaim ? 2 
[1n wiſdom ſinks before her dreaded name 
When her wide charge her eagle eye pervades. 


cnn alan 
ih mighty hand the ſubject orb the rolls, = 
No chance her unrelenting ſway controls, 


* This compariſon of the diſpenſations of Fortune; with the pro- 
preſs of the ſeaſons; is equally juſt and beautiful, There might, 
te a very pretty Poem written on the compariſon of the effects of the 
lfferent ſeaſons to the ſtates of life that reſemble them. Io winter 
he ſun kindly withdraws its influence, that the ſoil may recover that 
ngour which had been exhauſted in ſpring and ſummer. Thus a 
fate of indigence calls forth thoſe talents and ripens that genius, 
vlich proſperity perhaps would have extinguiſhed, Where theſe ſorts 
of revolutions happen moſt frequently (as in a commercial and free 
dation) the character of the people riſes, and they grow eminent in 
uts and arms; but if we were to ſuppoſe for a moment one order of 
ten always to enjoy accumulated riches, and the other always de- 
preſſed in poverty, by an uniform ſentence, the ſpirit of enterprize - 
would bequiteextin& z the one part of the world mens be . 


in vice, and the other 2 * 


Fate 
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Fate urging on her courſe with angels "Wt? 
By turns her ſubjects mount, by turns they call, 
Loud curſes on her name for ever fall, 
While the regardleſs runs her path decreed, 


XVI. . 
The murmurs deep of yonder moody here 
In vain aſpire to reach her hallow'd ear. 
For ever liſt*ning to the choral ſong 
Of thoſe who turn the mighty mundane wheel, 
Not doom'd the thrilling ſhaft of woe to feel, 
And urging ſtill their flaming orbs along. 


ti XVI. 
- But haſte we hence, a darker lot to moumn. 25 
The planet now has reach'd his weſtern bourne, 

That ſaw our toils begin with riſing day. | 
Thro' yonder ruin d cliffs the bello wing deep 
With hoarſe din tumbling down from ſteep to ſteep, 


With hollow murmurs mines s our fated r. "2 
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„ INI. 
Wafted in darkneſs down the pitchy wave, 
We ſaw the STYGLANn pool her borders lave, 
Fed by th' aſtounding cataract on high. 
Far, far below we ſpy'd the ſullen flood, 


And round her borders, half immers'd in mud, 


We ſaw two ſquadrons charge with frantic cry. 


% 
- 


Burning with rage, but impotent of band, 

Naked they meet, and battle round the ſtrand. ons. 
Now, head to head, their claſhing fronts engage 
Lach other, now with lion-ramp they ſpurn, 


Then, while beneath their feet the wretches mourn, | 
_ Piecemeal we rend their limbs with brutal rages : 


p | 
* Learn hence what woes, the ſage conductor faid, 
Watt the devoted crew by wrath | miſſed? 9.1 my | 


See 
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See bow they wallow RAY the ſordid ſhore! 


Plung'd in the deep, another hideous crew, 
Where yonder' bubbling pool attracts the view 
With ſmother'd groans their wayward fate deplore:” 


XXI. 
I liſten'd, and anon; a ſullen ſound 
Came ſtruggling upwards from the pool profound 
In words half. form'd, and long reluctant groans. 
Joyleſs we view'd the ſun's benignant beam, 5 
Now here we hide beneath the ſullen ſtream, 


Where ev'ry joy the envious ſoul diſowns. 


| XXII. | 
Afar we coaſted round the lake abhorr'd, 
With Envy's baleful brood innum'rous ſtor'd j 


By Accidioſi in the original, is meant the felfiſh or Miſanthro- 
pes, as well as the envious, as appears from the PURGATORI0, 
where, when the Poet deſcribes the purgation of this very vice, Ac- 
cidia, he contraſts it with Benevolence. — See MEN KBS DB Pao 
| TRARQUE, Tom. 2. 109. 1 


While, 
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While, ſtill ſqme wretch amid the mantled wave 
Panting, renews the ſtory of his woes, 5 

Faſt on the mournful ſong the ſurges cloſe, 


bode And dying curſes round the borders rave. 


nd 


18. 


END OF THE SEVENTH CANTO. 


CANTO THE EIGHTH: 


AR GU M E N T. 


In their Paſſage over the Pool. of Envy, in the 
Boat of PHELEGYAS, the Poets meet the Soul of 
Pr11.1ppo ARGENTI, a noble Florentine, remark- 

able while alive for his outrageous and brutal | 
paſſions ;, on the other fide they find the M etropo- 
lis of the INFERNAL WoRLD, where they apply 


for entrance in vain. 


oor 2 222 K 
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| CANTO THE EIGHTH. 


I. 
, 


Tax E winding Ra a Mas fabric ends; 
Its heighth with pain the mortal eye aſcends : 


. Sudden a ſignal flames from either ſpire, | 7 | 
The waves'roll pale beneath the livid light ; | 
And, glimmering o'er the waſte of antient night, a 


Faindly appears the correſponding fire. 


Vol, I. $a V 


Ce ——— — — — 
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IL 


« Whence the repeated ſign; and why afar 
Reſponſive beams the half-extinguiſh'd flar 7 — 
I aſk'd, and thus the Mantuan fage reply'd : 

„ The vapours dun, that yonder floods exhale, 
Hide from thy mortal eye the coming fail, 
Led by the ſignal from the further fide.” 


m. 


. ee Farekies dere 
The lesbare im along the Ser of waht 
Her courſe a ſolitary Pilot ſicers, - 


3 I” — 


l 
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IV. 


« Phlegyas, he ery d, „ ee dee 


- We paſs che nether world unknown to pain: 
And thy fleet barge is fent our way to ſpeed.” = | 1 | 3 
; As one that feels his warmeſt hopes betray'd, 
So look'd, and ſo-exclaim'd, the wrathful ſhade; | 
When Mano trode the deck devoĩd of dread. 
1 
5 \ {LF 
The groaning barge confelt unuſual weight, By: 
* Her yielding timbers — ſuſtain'd the 2 8 1 
HY Powing the fable furs qt + 
-3 8 urge wit planging prov; | | 
And now the keel divide the middle flood ;_ = | 
« When rifing formleſs, from tir abyſs of mud, | 
9 a A phantom ſeem d to 0 grow: | 


. 
1 = 


«B 
And 


Why wert thou thus condemn'd before thy time? 
He cry'd:—1 anſwer'd from the deck ſublime: 
“ Commiſſion'd here, I come, but not to ſtay. 
But what foul ſhape art thou, that ſtops my path * 
He anſwers, „One that mourns the ſecond death.“ 
And ſoon the well-known ſounds the wretch betray. 


VI. 


With look averſe I cry'd, 5 Devoted ſhade, 
Go mourn thy lot :—Among the ſelf-betray'd, 
Too well I know thee thro? the foul diſguiſe.” | 
Inſtant, with eager hand, he ſeiz' d the prow * 3 
Bold Mare pulh'd him to the lake below 3 3 
Then ny me round with loud exulting cries. 


VI. 
Re ns Gra 14G OR the fit 
The name of this angry ſpirit was Philippo Argento, fo called conter 
purch; 


becauſe he uſed to have his horſe ſhod with fil ver. HA. brutal pal- 


(2000-7 *:: 


: 


« Bleſt ſoul! that ſpurn'ſt at ſin with virtuous ſcorn 
And bleſt be ſhe of whom ſuch worth was born! | 
| "OW" > | 


tons made him the inſtrument of a ludicrous revenge, inflited by | 
the celebrated Ciacco (See Canto vi.) on Biondello, another epicure 
of Florence, The ſtory is that told by Boccacio, in his Decamerone. 


« There dwelt in Florente a gentleman, known by the name of 
Cuiacco, or Ciacco, one fe fond of good living, that his whole for- 
tune was barely ſufficient to ſupply the expences of his table. As 
he frequented the firſt company, he was remarkable for a good ad- 
dreſs and agreeable converſation, with a tincture of that modef{ aſſure 
ance that does not always wait for invitation. One of his contem- 
poraries in Florence was Biondello, one of the moſt finiſhed beaus of 
the 13th century, “ He was (in the words of the old tranſlation) 
very low of ſtature, yet comely form'd ; more neat and brifk than 
« a butterfly, always wearing a wrought ſilk night-cap on his head, 
© and not a hair ſtanding out of order but the tuft: (or tupee) flow- 
ing above the forehead :** and in the article of good · living, he 
was another Ciacco. 238 12 | 


« One morning in Lent, as'be was cheapening two lampreys in 
the fiſh-market, he happened to ſee Ciacco, in a reverie of morning 
contemplation on the beauty of the ſurrounding objects. Biondello's 
purchaſe awoke him from his dream ; he enquired eagerly for whom 
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Yon caitiff ſee, by ceaſeleſs rage poſſeſt: 
Ere his deteſted life had reach'd her goal, 


No ſpark of goodneſs chear'd his gloomy ſoul, 
And furious {till he walks the Soria waſte, 


$ 


II. 


was that delicious fare? The other named Viero de Cherchi, one of 

the heads of the city ; and added, that three other lampreys, a tur- 
bot, and a ſturgeon, were the bill of fare for the day; and that a 
ſele& company were invited. Then he very gravely aſked Ciacco if 

he intended to make one ? He teadily anſwered, % You know I al- 
ways am welcome there.” Biondello named the hour of dinner; 
and, punctual to a minute; Ciacco attended. He found Viero en- 

_ gaged in diſcourſe with ſome gentlemen, and waited very patiently 
till the converſation ended. At laſt the company went away, Viero 
aſked his gueſt to dine with him, in a manner that convinced him he 
had expected no company. Dinner was at laſt ſerved up, conſiſting 

of pulſe and ſome dried kh. Ciacco immediately perceived the 
trick that was put upon him by Biondello, and reſolved to be even 
with him. In a few days after, Biondello met bim; and, 
with a ſneer, aſked him how he liked his entertainment 7.45 Exteed- 
ing well, (replied Ciacco ;) perhaps before eight days I may 

l © have an opportunity of ſhewing my gratitude.” —Shortly after 
Biondello left him Ciacco met a porter, called him to his houſe, 
and giving him a large flaſk, bade him follow him. He ted him to 
the palace of Pn, and there ſhewed bim a gentleman of gi- 


_ 
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- 7 = 
IX. | , * 


There many a regal Chief of antient note, 
Wallowing thro* mire obſcene lament their lot, 
In 


e 4 aſpeQ, — 2 of | 
— 
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 — He look'd ſo wond'rous grim, 
His very ſhadow fear'd to follow bin | 


— —— 
— — 


This was Philippo Argenti, the mot irritable of all benen Valnge, - | 
« Go to that gentleman, (ſays Ciaceo) and tell him, that Biondello - 
« ſends to him, and entreats him, as he is a celebrated glaſs-painter, _ l 
10 that he will erubinate your bottle with his beſt clartt, as he has 
« ſome friends to treat but take care to keep out of his reach, | 
« a6 he is apt to pay his meſſenger in a coin not always current | | 
The porter delivered his meſſage, and Argenti immediately con- 
frued it into an inſult; from the known charafter of Biondills. | 
With a menacing voice he defired the Porter to come near, and he 
would ſhow hint and his bottle a ſpecimen of that glaſs-painting that 
Biondello required, The porter, fearing the conſequence, kept 
aloof, and at laſt fairly took to his heels.—Ciacco, when the porter 
returned, paid him liberally 3 and having thus laid the plot, ſet out 
immediately in queſt of Biondello, to bring him in the way of Ar- 
genti before his wrath ſhould ſubſide, By this time Biondello had 


% 
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In ruin roll'd, like brethren of the ſty.” 
« Oh! could I ſee,” till trembling I exclaim'd, 
By Heav'n's affticting hand his fury tam'd, 
re yet our Pilot reach the harbour nigh.” | x 8 The 
f | X. Slacl 


forgot what had paſſed ; when Ciacco met him with an earneſt coun- Whe 
tenance, and aſked him when he had been at the palace of Caccivuli? 
« Why do you aſk ?” returned the other. Argenti (my Ce) ge 
« has been in queſt of you this whole day, about buſineſs of the laſt 
« importance. Biondello, expecting a good dinner at leaſt, imme- 
diately ran into the ſnare, while Ciacco followed at a proper diſtance, 

to ſee the iſſue. 


_ Argenti meantime, boiling with indignation at the ſuppoſed 
affront couched in the meſſage from Biandello, was at the very in- 
ſtant amuſing himſelf with plans of the moſt ſanguinary revenge, 
when the unfortunate Biondello acceſted him, and requeſted to 
know his commands. The firſt ſaiutation Argenti returned was 2 
blow on the face that covered him over with blood. The unhappy acco 
beau in vain demanded the meaning of this outrage i the other made 
' no anſwer, but, by a ſecond blow, aud his choler riſing, he tore off 
his ine embroidered cap and feather, ſeized him by the toupee, and 
- began to drag him through the mire. A crowd gathering,” they 
were with difficulty ſeparated; and, after a great many incoherent 
paths, an ion was obtained from Argenti. When the crowd 


H 
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| heard the infulting meffage, which, by Argenti's account, Bion- 


_ © caterer, will always procure fuch a bottle of Aida * have 
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The Bard reply d;“ Yet, ere the coming ſhore _ 
Slackens-the labour of the ſtraining . 
Expect thy wiſh to ſee.” Nor more he ſaid ; 


When round the bail came a cry of wo, 
« Seize, ſeize the Florentine, reſounds afar ; 


While faſt Argenti fled, by fear betray'd. f 


dello had ſent to him: they thuew the blame upon the latter, as be 
muſt have known the irraſcible temper of his antagoniſt. In vain 
the unfortunate victim proteſted, that he never had fent any ſuch 
meſſage, and that it mult have been a miſtake. At laſt he recollefed 
the affair of the lampreys z and then learnt, though too late, to whoſe . 
account he might place the affair. Soon after meeting Ciacco, he 
was aſked he he liked the claret of Argenti ? * As well (fays be) 
© as you liked the lampreys at Viers's.” —< By this token re- 
% member, (ſays Ciacco) that ſuch a dinner, where you are the 
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I 


any intereſt with ihe butler. . 
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— 
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XI. 


1 heard the fiends their brother demons cal, 
I ſaw the hunted foe exhauſted fall; 
And, ſpending on himſelf his bootleſs rage. 
I ſaw his bloody fangs, nor bore the fight, 
| Buthurried onward thro? th? abyſs of night, 
While following groans my ſtartled exr engage 


- 
o 
- 


But other clamours, now diſtinct and clear; 6.2 
With hubbub wild affail'd my ſtartled" eat; 

There Hell's dire ſenate fits'in awful ſlate, 
Her dark Divan the lofty hall farrounds,” 
Her citadel the baleful proſpe& bounds, 
And pours her millions forth at every gate. 
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XIII. 
Thus Mare ſpoke, and thus — 115 60, 
„fee! Ifee! thro? Night $ diſcloſing made, 
Hell's pyramids, that ſeem aſcending fires ! 


Why ſeem yon tow! rs in crimſon light to glow in 


« The fiery floods, he ety d, that roll below, 
A baleful ſplendour caſt « on yonder ſpires.” 


kt, * 
Ts 7 


XIV, . - 

Now ſmoothily ſtsering down the deep canal, 
Trembling we cbaſted round the lofty walls, 
High moutids of burning ſteel! that front the coat. 
Still our unweary'd oars the Genes ſweep: . | ; 

At length, exclaim'd the Pilot of the deep, |; 
* Haſte, haſte on ſhore, and ſeize the fated poſt 125 


* 4 : 
3 | 
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XV. 


£ 


But ſoon, at ev*ry paſs, the Guard of Hell, 

Who erſt from Heav'n in flaming ruin fell - 
Stop there, preſumptuous Man,” indignant cry d; 
Let not thy mortal feet our-bounds profane, 

Nor venture to ſurvey our myſtic reign.” . 

The Bard a parly ſought.— The Demons cry'd; 


XVI. 


Come thou! and let the Mortal find his way 
All dark, and guideleſs, to the realms of day; 
gend him to ſeck the path he lately trod! 
But thee, his guide, another doom awaits, - 
Ordain'd within thoſe adamantine gates 


For ever to endure the penal rod “. 
XVII. 


* The difficulty the Poets meet with in finding their wg into the 


Theare of Herely, is not introduced merely to enliven the poem 
with 
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XV!n. 


Heavy and damp the deadly ſentence fell 
Then who the tempeſt of my ſoul can tell! 

All ſolitary left, of friends forlorn 

« Paternal ſhade; I ery'd; whoſe guardian arm 
Led me thro? fields of fate, ſecure from harm, 
Leave me not-thus, in endleſs night'tormoury! 4 


with an embarraſſment. The Demons oppoſe the detection of thoſe 
ſcenes where that falſe phileſophy is puniſhed, whoſe employment it 
had been to gloſs over vice by the colours of eloquence, and ſup- 
port it by argument; as by that they ſtrike at the root of all moral 
obligation, and endeavour to looſen every tie of ſociety. And as 
the powers of darkneſs are deſeribed as thus employed below, we 
find above, that ſuch is the allurement of vice, and ſuch the ſo- 
phiſtry of the Paſſions in defending themſelves, that the opinions 
dangerous to morality and religion are fill anſwered, they Mill 
ſprout up anew in different ſhapes, and afford, if not the maſt"dif. 
ficult, yet the moſt tron. e to the advocates. of | 
reaſon and truth, | | | -- 


#4 
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XVI. 


If yon forbidden gate the Demons bar, 
Why linger here, and tempt uncqual war? 
When Fate herfelf commands us to retire !”? ?“ 
And wilt thou hearken {till to daſtard fear? 
Heard'ſt thou the call, he ery'd, chat ſent us here? 
| Down, down, it leads us thro” yon central fire! - 


XIX. 


Tremble no more, — but here in filence e, 
N While I explore the dangers of the way: 
Nor doubt my quick return. He ſpoke and fled. 
Lonely Iſtray'd along the diſmal ſhore, 
Pond'ring the ſtrange adventure oer and Ger, 
And ſtill his ling'ring ſtay enereas d my dread. 
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XX. 


The parly ends; the maſſ gates unſold. 

And in the Stygian crew by thouſands rod. 

On his pale aſpett hung the cloud of wac,, 
And thus his deep indignant ſorrow flows : 


XXL. 


« Shall our commilſion'd courſe determine here! | 
Shall yon black Cherubim their enfigns rear 

In vain, for other arms ſhall force our way! | 
Deſpond not then! but wait th? eventful hour; \ 
Their pride of old oppos'd a mightier pow'r, - | | 
Whoſe force yon ruin'd battlements diſplay. 


XXII. 


—— 


—— ʒũ ꝗ—— 
— —— —— — 
. 


Von valves that never cloſe the Victor paſs'd 4 


The Stygian hoſt his ſingle arm withſtood; 
And well they knew what deadly woes enſued : 


_—- 


XXV. 


Before him yawn'd th' interminable waſte; 


Th' eternal dungeons lay in ruin round, 


Where op' ning Hades mourns his antient wound.” 


* 
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CANTO THE NINTH. 


AR'GUME N T. 


4” * the Bap of- an unexpected .. Tifitant the 
Poets at length obtain admiſſion within the walls 
of the Metropolis.— Here the firſt object preſented 
to the view is the TuzaTrE of HERRSY: 
where among the other HeRegSIARCHS, they find 
the Souls of @ Por and en EnpsRor. 


Vor. l!!! Ü 


5 

- 

4 

— 
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CANTO THE NMNTH. 


go 


Hr ſpoke, I felt the cold contagion ſpread: 

The friendly ſpirit ſaw my riſing dread, 

And with diſſembled hope afſuag'd my fear: 

Then ſtood fuſpenſe awhile and liſten'd round 

Where fogs tumultuous rolbd, the ſight confound _ 
in vain ! no welcome ſummons met his ear. | 


"Tj | 


1 


Conqueſt was promis'd by the pow'rs on high: 
Can Heav'n recede! and Hell its force defy ? 
Why ſtays her meſſenger | amaz'd he ſaid. 

I mark'd his wav'ring mind, and inſtant drew 
Concluſions unforeſeen, and terrors new 
From the deep * of the ManTUan ſhade. 


II. 


On Hell's extremeſt bound thy lot was thrown, 
What could allure thee thus thro worlds unknown, 
From yon' calm ſphere beyond the reach of pain; ; 


Did any one before the voyage try oth 
I ſpoke, and thus the ManTuan' s mild reply: 
Long ſince, my feet explor'd the dark domain 


IV. 


L an Y 


o * on 
$ * 


When, new to all the terrors-of the way, 
ErICTHoO * ſent me thro? the flaming deep. 
Fearleſs I plung'd among the felon crew, 
And from the midſt a choſen ſpirit drew | 
In long reluctance up the horrid ſteep. | 


11 N. 


Her potent ward ah 1 Jenn diſplay'd, 
Where Jobe hides i in Hell's remoteſt ſhade, 


the aſſiſtance of the ſpirit which Virgil mentions here. 


— 4 — — 


« Scarce had I left the chearful bounds of day, 


A famous Sorcereſs of Sicily, to whom SExTus, ſon of Pou- 
PEY, came according to LUCAN, to learn the event of the battle of 
Pharſalia, and his own fate. Her incantations are diſplayed in the 
lixth book of Pharſalia, with great pomp of numbers, and a cer- 
tain wild ſublimity, She is there deſcribed as hunting oyer the field 
of battle for a corpſe," not yet cold, as the fitteſt for her necromantic 
Purpoſes, She inſpires him with new life, and renders him vocal * 


1 * 7] 


And bade the ghoſts obey her mighty law. 
Wont to inſpire the ſealed lips of death 
With fad prophetic ſounds, and magic breath, 
The Sorc'reſs held the central world in awe.” 


* 


VI. 


Where yonder noiſome frogs eternal riſe 
From the pale wave, and intercept the ſkies, 
Fearleſs I paſt yon' ever burning ſpares. 

Tho? danger keeps the gate, th* unfiniſh'd word 
Broke off, ſacceeded by a fight abhorr'd, 
Horv'ring on high amid the folding fires. 


VII. 


Three female forms, with recent blood embru'd, 
On the tall battlements in Council ſtood. 
. 
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And ev'ry face a ſnaky vizor wore. 

Green warping Hydras form'd the eng veſt, 
And twin d Ceraſtæ wove the horxent creſt, . x 
Whoſe mingled hiffings ran around the ſhore. 


My guide, who knew the daughters of deſpair, 
Exclaim*d, © behold MzcarA's threat' ning air; 
Yonder her deep remorſe Al. xc ro feeds! | 
The third, yet fiercer ſtill · an hideous ſtore 


Of vengeance-hoards, and counts it o'er and o'er, 
The dire atonement of unrighteous deeds. 


* Alluding to the meaning of the name rr i. e. the 
avenger of blood. a 


3 J 


1 
Soon as they ſpy'd us from their ſtation high, 
They ſent a ſcream that ſhook the gloomy ſky, 
And beat their breaſts, and menac'd from afar. 
« Away!” Mzpusa thunders at the gate; 


Her ſtern petrific eye ſhall fix your fate. 
Away! great Trazsevus felt our force in war.” 


X. 


« Turn, turn away, the trembling Poet cries, 
Leſt that portentous viſion meet thine eyes. 
Speaking he turn'd, averſe, nor I delay'd, 

With folded hands, to hide my darken'd fight: - 
His kind paternal hands their aid unit, 
And cover my pale face with friendly ſhade. 
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XL 


(Ye ſound of intelle& ! the truth retain, 
Hide in the mazes of the myſtic ſtrain) 


Diſmal afar, but more aſtounding near, 
A mingled tumult ſtruck my ſtartled ear, 
The vaulted deep and trembling ſhore reſound, 


XII. 


A whirlwind thus, the child of heav'nly wrath, - 
Thro? the tall foreſt ſweeps an ample path, 

And rends their ſhatter'd boughs, and flings afar ; 
Thro' the long avenue in duſty pride 

The deſolating God is ſeen to ride, 

And flocks and ſwains avoid the coming war. 


= 


Not long we ſtood, till thro' the vaſt profound, 
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Now turn thy ſharpen'd eye to yonder ſteep, | I w 
Where damps and noiſome frogs eternal weep. At 
. 1 Jook*d! and ſaw a throng, in deep diſmay, He 
Flying in ſhoals; as when the finny train, Ful 
Before the ſable monarch of the main The 
Innum'rous ſeud, and fill the ample bay. The 
XIV. 
Thus in loud ruin came the bands forlorn. Full 
Behind, a godlike form in tempeſt borne, « E. 
Urg'd the foul flight acroſs. che fable flood, 1 
Before his lifted arm the vapours hoar, Wh, 
In gloomy volumes rolPd to either nora; Wh, 
And full diſclos'd the heav'nly viſion ſtood. Thr 


- XV. 


Len 1 1 


XV. 


I watch'd the ManTuan look—he gave the ſign; n 
At once with rev'rend awe our heads decline. 

He anfwer*d not, but turn'd a wrathful eye, 

Full on the gate oppos'd. His beamy wand 

The portal ſmote, it felt the heav'nly hand, 

The jarring valves disjoin, and open fly. 


XVI. 

Full in the flaming arch the Seraph ſtood, 

« Exiles of Heaven! he cry'd, rebellious brood! 
Learn leſs preſumption, and his arm to dread 
Whoſe ſov'reign will admits of no control; 
Whoſe vollicd thunders oft were heard to roll 
Thro' the fad regions of the ſentenc'd dead b 


xm; © 


_ # * - 


XVII. 


Dare ye contend with Heav'n, ye ſons of night? 

Think how your . JaiLoR mourn'd a MogTai's 
might 

He ceas'd, and frowning left the gates * death; 

Silent and ſtern the MANTUAN ſhade he paſt, 


Then mounted upwards on a whirlwind blaſt,* 
Like one that burn'd with unextinguiſh'd wrath. 


An allufion to our Saviour's deſcent into Hell. See Canto 4, and 

- the concluſion of Canto 8th, where this note by a lapſe of the me- 
mory, was omitted. lt was the opinion of the times that our 
Saviour deſcended not only into the ſtate of the dead (Hades) but 
into the region of eternal puniſhment, to ſhew his difunion at once 
over death and hell, and to lead from the Liugus PATRUM; the 
Patriarchs and Antideluvians in triumph. See his retinue deſcribed, 
Canto 4th. There are numberleſs alluſions to this W the 


Poem. 
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XVIII. 


To the unguarded gate we bent our way, 
Secure of conqueſt in the STvYo1an fray : 
And ent'ring flow, our careful eyes explore 
The Heav'n- built fortreſs of eternal wrath ; 
where viewleſs tortures lin'd the plains beneath, 


LS 


And execrations ran from ſhore to ſhore. 


_ 
As where old ARL1 * ſees the ſtagnant flood 
Or nigh QUaRNaARo ſtain'd with IsT RIAN blood, 
Long ſepulchres deform the fun'ral field, 
Thus ridgy roſe, and bold, the burning ſpace, 
But deeper dykes the Stygian ſoil deface, 
And ev'ry tomb a ſtruggling victim held. 


* 


* A City of Provence, where Charlemagne overthrew the Saracens, | 
in a pitched battle, but with great laughter of the French. 
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XX. 


Round each ſad furnace glows a lamping flame, 


And ev'ry cell reflects a ruddy gleam: As ea 
Maſſes of molten ſteel they ſeem'd afar. Millic 
Some pow'r ſuſpends their burning valves on high, Thus 

Wher 


And ſends abroad the lamentable cry 
Of priſon'd ſouls that curſe their natal ſtar. 


XXI. 


* Ah Guide divine, explain this horrid fight, 
Say, who are they that mourn their wretched plight 
In yon' deep dungeons of outrageous fire | py 

& There the. HERESLAACHS dwell, the Poet faid, 
Who their ſad proſelytes from truth miſled, 
Their impious followers fill the diſmal choir. 
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- 
In ſubterranean tribes beneath the plain 
The victims lie, condemn'd to various pain, 
As each more deeply drank of error's wave 
Millions unthought the diſtant bound pofleſs.” 
Thus ſpeaking, down the wid'ning path we preſs, 
Where the wall frowns o'er many a flaming grave. - 


END OF THE NINTH CANTO. 
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CANTO THE TENTH. 


ARGUMENT. 


DanTz obtaining Permiſſion to addreſs the HxRR- 

SIARCHS, finds among the reſs Guido Cavar.- 

cor and FaRNATA UBzrTE, two noble Ho- 
rentines ; the latter of whom gives an obſcure 
Intimation to the Poet of his impending Exile, 
and accounts for this extraordinary Privilege of 
fireſeeing things enjoyed by the Tribes below. 
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CANTO THE TENTH. 


I 


Tur Bard proceeds, and guides my trembling feet 
Where round the plain the awful turrets meet. N 
„Oh! thou, I cry'd, whoſe ſage conducting hand 
Teaches my ſteps the dark degrees to ſound, * 
Say, is it giv'n to ſearch the flaming round, qe: 
And learn the ſtories of the ſentenc'd band yy 


Y 2 wr 
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See from afar their op'ning tombs invite, 

And no invidious bard appears in ſight.” 
Theſe tombs, he cry'd, the hand of fate ſhall cloſe 
When from the vale of doom their ſouls return, 
Embodied each in fiercer fires to burn, 

Dire conſummation of their endleſs woes 


ng 


Where yon red furnace glows amid the fire 
Old Ericuxus heads the impious choir. 

Who thought the Louban air of fleeting breath, 
For ever now his dire miſtake he mouans. 

Go! where among his train he Atheiſt burns, 
And learn the ſecrets of the ſecond death. 


U 
"> 
A. 


© 27, 


W. 


41 
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IV. 
Thy eager wiſh I ſee.” —Abeſty d, I ſaid, 
« Thy counſel kind, my eager wiſh allay'd ! 
When my too lib'ral tongue thy care control'd.” 
He anſwer'd not! for deep within the ground % 
A voice exclaim'd,. * Oh hail ! thou welcome ſound, 


That tun'd my tongue on ArNo's banks of old. 


V. 


“% What wayward chance, Oh! gentle TosCAN, | | 
tell | 

Conducts thee thro? the flaming bounds of Hell, 

A mortal man Wich quick inſtinctive dread 4 

3 | ſeiæ d my Guide; when thus the Manituan bold: 

«Turn, daſtard; turn! andꝰ Hunt hT's ſhade behold l. 

See! from the flaming verge he lifts fits head.“ 
; MW. 


. . 5 
. Farinata, of the illuſtrious family of the Uberti of . an 
W. Epicurean of materialiſt, by e one, % who thought | the f 
* 
8 5 : f an - 
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- 1 » 
VI. 
* 


Halſ- ſpringing from the tomb he ſeem'd to ſcorn, My at 
With high and haughty mien his lot forlorn. Yet t 
His eye met mine, the Mantuan ſeiz'd my hand, Stern 
And led me thro? the dire ſepulchral ſcene, Rous' 
Where winds a path the burning tombs between, High 
« Now ſpeak, he cry'd, and tell thy bold demand“ Wl While 
VII. f 

Near the red furnace in ſuſpenſe I ſtood, Eager 
The ſpectre view'd me round with furious mood. And d 
And, Mortal! whence thy race, intent he cry'd. * Oh! 
With fault'ring voice my lineage 1 diſplay'd; - If to 
Thou nam'ſt my deadlieſt foes, reply'd the ſhade, Spont: 
And oft” the proweſs of this arm they try d. Why! 

| VII. 
r of Gaving de een wan the ſoul of the Ghibellineor Im- * He 


perial aftion,See Florenting Hiſtory annexed in the reference 2 
this Canto. 


accordi! 


d.“ 


| 


My arm twice {wept them from their native plain; 
Yet twice they wip'd away th' ignoble ſtain.” 
Stern I reply'd, © while thine in exile mourn'd.” 
Rous'd at the word, another ſhade appear'd, "33 
High o'er the flaming verge his front he rear'd, 
While in his ſparkling eye impatience burn'd, 


IX. 


Lager he look'd along the burning ſhore, 

And diſappointment blanch'd his viſage o'er : f 
„Oh! * Aitontert! Oh! my friend! he cry'd; 

If to thy daring ſoul this diſmal path 
Spontaneous opens thro” the vale of death, 
Why has my Gv1Do left thy faithful fide ? 
» Here is Bates ieee the ws Da puniſhment 


according to his flriteſt notions of the criminal's demerit, Guido 
| | | Ca- 
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I mo 
More 


X. 


An hand conduQts me thro' the realms of pain, 

He cry'd, which haply Guo * would diſdain, 

For by his voice the ſpcare ſoon was known. 
Say, feels he ſtill the ſun $ benignant beam, 

Again he cry 'd, or here in Hell's extreme 

Sends from afar the never-dying groan?” 


# 


"It: 


Suſpenſe awhile he waited my reply, 
Then ſunk deſpairing with a feeble cry. 


Cavalcanti (the ſpefire meant here) was a Guelf of the white faftion, 
as Dante was, and his moſt intimate friend; but tinctured with the 


principles of materialiſm. See a beautiful imitation of a 
Sonnet addreſſed to his Son by Dante in . Hayley's notes to his 
Eſſay on Epic Poetry, * 
| | £54 | by C 
* This was the Guido to whom the Sonnet before mentioned was Dant 


addreſſed. —The Poet alludes here to his preference of the Philoſo- 


| phers to the Neue, a point on which they had many amicable con- 
F teſts. 


Stern 


1 * ] | 
Stern, and unmov'd, the * other ſhade remains, 
Pond'ring the fortunes of his exil'd race. 
I mourn, I mourn, he cry'd, their deep diſgrace, 
More than the cinQure of theſe burning chains. 


XI. . 


But ere the aktien moon ſhall "Y her horn 
The vanquiſh'd ſhall rejoice, the victor mourn. 
But whence this laſting hate to HuzzzrT's + blood, 
That breathes ſtill deadly in the voice of law 
The direful cauſe, I cry'd, VaLDarBia ſaw, 
When to the main ſhe roll'd a ſanguine flood. 


he 
* Viz. Farinata Huberti. 


by Charles of Valois, and the exile of Dante. See his Life and of | 
Dante and Florentine Wes . 


* 

EY 

» * 
XIII. * 


+ Hubert here obſcurely propheſies the expulſion of the Guelfs. : 
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XIII. 


Sighing, he cry'd, “Was mine the ſingle hand 
That with your factious blood embath'd the ſtrand? 
Did no juſt vengeance point my lifted ſpear ? 

But this ſole arm, above ignoble dread, 

Warded the vengeance burſting o'er your head, 


When trembling Florence ſaw perdition near.“ 


XIV. 


o Hubert, I cry'd, the myſtery explain, 

(So may your biood, reſtor'd, in Florence reign) 
And kindly ſolve my doubt; for ſchoolmen tell, 
Fate to the fiends ſo deals her dubious light, 
That preſent things eſcape their clouded fight, 

| While future ſcenes are clearly known in Hell.” 


XV. 


we 
Diſt 
Wh 
Nor 


Unl 
Frei 


d; 


XV. 


« In theſe fad realms, the Tu/car ſoul replies,” 
Diſtinct the ſcenes of future time ariſe, 
While {till the fading preſent fleets obſcure. 
Nought know the ſentene d tribes of paſſing thitigs, 
Unleſs ſome wretch condemn'd the tidings brings, 


Freſh from the ſtains'of Yonder clime i impure, 


XVI. 


This privilege alone our ſquadrons boaſt, = 
Till Preſent, Paſt, and Future, all are loſt 

In final doom, and time ſhall be no more.“ 
Vext at my fault, © Oh tell thy ſad compeer, 
I cry'd, * his Guido, cauſe of all his fear, 
Yet frag, delighted o on the Tuſcan ſhore.” 5 


XVIL _. 


Tho' now reſolv'd, my anxious boſom vext; 


1 


. 5.4 
His C 


— Enn 
8 With 


And « 


„ This had I told ere now; but thoughts perplex'd, 


. | $1 laſhed 
And now adicu;—my Guide forbids my ſtay !” 2 Ti 
But firſt declare what fellows of the tomb, % 
In burning cells await the final doom, ſented 


undert 
in the 
and po 


Secluded ever from the hope of day.” 


| embro! 

XVIII. | ; ence to 

of ed to E 

| lion of 

* Round (he reply'd) a thouſand tombs ariſe,  - lony « 
Yon furnace rings with royal Fxevzric's cries.* * 
b His ſuppoſ 
have ſt 


the cri 


. The ſecond Emperor of that name, grandfon to Barbaroſſa, and 
to William the Good, King of Sicily, by Conſtantia his daughter, | 
who, though a profeſſed Nun, was obliged to marry Henry the tal N 
Sixth, his ſon. By this means, Frederic united in his own perſon Three 


by ſon 


| the claims of the Houſe of Suabia to the empire, and of the Houſe for the 


of Tancred to Naples and Sicily, Theſe claims, as they would have 
3.8% claſhed 
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His captive prelates fill the diſmal choir. 

Enquire no more!“ he cried, and plung'd amain, 
With headlong haſte, among the burning train, 
And cager ſeem'd to ſeek his bed of fire, _ __ 


<laſhed with the intereſts of the Church, alarmed the Pope (Honorius 
the Third) particularly when he found that Frederie had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Sicilies, He firſt kindled a diſpute between Frederio 
and his Clergy; then; after long and vexatious diſputes, he con- 
ſented to a ſeeming reconciliation, and perfuaded the Emperor to 
undertake a Cruſade againſt the Sultan of Egypt. When he was 
in the war, the Pope took care to betray his counſels to the Sultan, 
and pointed out the beſt method of ſubduing him. The Sultan, to 
embroil the Chriſtian potentates, diſcovered the Papal correſpond- 
ence to Frederic, who immediately made peace with him, and return 
ed to Europe to puniſh the Pope. On his arrival in Italy, he took poſſeſ- 
lion of Apulia and Sicily; and, to affront the Pope, ſent for a co- 
lony of Saracens, whom he ſettled at Nocera in Apulia. In conſe. . 
quence of this he was engaged in a long and cruel war with»the 
Pope; and, ere it was finiſhed, died in Apulia, by the hands (as is 
ſuppoſed) of his natural Ion Manfred, or Mainfrei, who is ſaid to 
have ſtifled him with a wet cloth. He died excommunicated ; but 
the crime that ſeems to have given him a ſeat here was a book, Aid 
by ſome to he written by him, by others attributed to his confiden- 
tial Miniſter, Peter. de Vincis, the ſubſtance of which was, The 

Three Impoſtors, viz. Moſes, Mahoaet, und J. E. See C. 1 


for the * of Peter de Vincis. 


% 
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My Guide I follow'd on with heavy heart; 

The gentle Poet ſaw my inward ſmart, 
And aſk'd the cauſe, The myſtic threat I told. 85 
« Bid Mem'ry {till the fatal words retain, Fo 
(He cry'd) and mark the wonders of the plain 
Thy guardian Saint vin ſoon thy fate unfold. 


XX. | | | 


Onward our feet purſu'd the left-hand way,” 
Behind the burnings caſt a diſmal ray; 
-And, op” ning in the front, a gloomy vale 
Breath'd a ſepulchral ſcent ; where, ſtcaming round, 
Dark, noiſome vapours hide the fatal ground, 
And ofer the deep in lazy volumes fail. 2 55 


END OF. THE TENTH CANTO. 


CANTO THE ELEVENTH. 


* 
0 
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A R G UM E N x. 


The Poet arriving at the bounds of the Circle of 
Hereſy, finds the tomb of Anaftaſius, Virgil then 
gives a general map or delineation of their intended 
journey. From him Dante learns that the next re- 
gion is inhabited by tyrants, oppreſſors, and others of 
that claſs, whom he accurately diſtinguiſhes into their 
ſeveral ſpecies, In giving a general view of the 
other criminals, he aſſigns reaſon why usukv bs 95 | 
nd, das with other crimes againg nature. 


. 


CANTO THE ELEVENTH-- 


fog - 


Now vending ofer the high! embattled ficep; | 
We find tlie pois'nous vapours of the deep, 
Full-charg*d with pellilence the fog atoſe :_ 

Faſt we retreated from the ſcene of woes, © 

Where a tall fabric crown'd the verge of Hell. 


» 4„õö“?*⸗Ümuß 3 _ 


VoL, I. FO 2 ed ; | © IP 


= 


- Thoſe words engrav*d, the hapleſs inmate told, 
“The Pupil of PxoTiNus * here behold, 


. 


* Photinus was a Greek heretic, who held, againſt the Omou- 


Gan Tk H An was not equal to the Father, and that the Holy « 8. 
Ghoſt did not proceed from both, His pupil was (according to Wh 
Dante) Pope Anaſtaſius the Fourth; though Baronius and Bellar- 
mine both deny it. (See Annal. Eccl. anno 497, and Bellar. de I ſpe 
Rom. Pont. Cap. 10.) One good effect followed at leaſt from theſe « A 
diſputes of the rival parties ; each took due care that the facred text 
ſhould not be corrupted by their antagoniſts, and hence the ſcriptu- Yet 
ral code was preſerved pure; which, had the Church always been at 
peatfed Wu ſhave been liable to great corruption, Where none Wh 
would have had an intereſt to detect the fraud. Nor, ſuppoſing it 
bad not belli Corrupted, could its purity have been ſo eaſily proved 
to unbelievers as it can now, if the Church had not been divided 
into parties who carefully watched each other. | When i it is remem- 
_bered, that thoſe diſputes began in the firſt age of the Church, it 
will eaſily be perceived what influence they had in preſerving the 
ee ICTs e e e . Thr 
„ e 330K Eac] 


Whoſe 


1 34¹ ] 
Whoſe tainted faith the triple crown diſgrac d? 
« Oh! flowly,' ſlowly pace the mail le, 
(Exclaim'd the Mantuan) leſt your ſenſes fail, 
Too weak to bear the ſuffocating blaſt!“ 


TH. 


10U- | ' 
Joly « Say, ſhall we fruitleſs paſs the precious time, 
. While darkneſs overhangs the diſmal clime.” 
de I ſpoke, and thus the friendly Spirit ſaid: 

heſe 


* Attend ! while I prepare thee for a ſight 
Yet hid vithin the ſullen womb of night; 
Where yon ſuſpended cliffs the valley ſhade. 


: ? — 
= — - * — = 
- * 
IV ; * ' * 
* . 
F @ 
- —_— 


Thro? three deſcents of pain our journey leads, 


Each holds a tribe condemn'd for lawleſs deeds 3 3 
2 2 Learn 


ple 


- 
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Learn thou their crimes ! a fight will ther ſuffice; 
There Walice, deadly fiend, abhorr'd by God, 
With her twin-rdce of Violence and Fraud'*, x 


Beneath the penal ns for ever es. 1 
8 With 
And 
* The 
Ruffi 
Above the ſons of Violence reſide, 


With 
The bands of Fraud below together hide ;, | 


(Vile Fraud! the heav'n-born ſoul's peculiar his 1) 
For this, in fiercer pains, the traitors keep. 


Their horrid vigils far in yonder deep: 
Hated of Heav'n, and fill the loweſt . 5 Ras 
4 Who 
> | EC Arrai 


The Poet here gives, iſt, The general diviſion of the remain- 
ing region into the two grand departments of Violence and Fraud. 
(St. v.) Then he deſcends to a particular enumeration of each claſs. In mi 
In the department of Violence he mentions robbers, ſuicides, uſur- 25 
pers, atheiſts, and blaſphemers, with thoſe who have been guilty of With 
unnatural practices. (St. 7—9g.) The various ſpecies of rang 6 
next given in detail; (St. g=—r3+); 8 


Gon. 


VI. 


lot !) 


C 398 1 


W 


But the Blaſphemer, who his God defy'd, 
With him who flung the load of life aſide; _ 
And he whoſe arm againſt his neighbour role, 
The nearer frontiers fill ; a triple ſpace, _ | 
Ruffians and Spendthriſts hold: the foremaſt place 
With the proud Atheiſt doom ' d to kindred we, 


VU, 


The rear contains the foul blaſpheming band, | 
Who rais'd againſt their God the impious hand, 
Arraign'd his goodneſs, and his wrath e, 
GOMORRAH there, and foul CaorsA' $ race. 


In mingled bands the paths of horror trace, 1 $1 
Vith thoſe whoſe callous hearts the truth deny. 


i 


Fraur ſkulks below with all her various brood, 
There darkling dwell the foes of public good, 
The pilf rer, and the cheat, his dark ally. 

With thoſe, whoſe felon hand their truſt OT 
Hypocriſy in faintly garb array d, 


Corruption foul, and frontleſs Perjury. 


Mt: 


The central gulph, replete with fiercer pains, 
The faithleſs friend, and all his tribe contains, 
O'er them the Father of the Fiends preſides. 
Their common race with all its ties forgot, Hs 
In mutual hate they mourn their hideous lot, 

a Where the firſt demon rules the frozen tides. | 
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* 
I bom n *? 
« Diſtin& and clear, I cry'd, thy words ſublime 


Sketch the ſad regions of the horrid = 


1101 ALE Fr „t 2 
But ſay, why ſentenc'd to a __ hell, 


1 21 W404, i 
Where round the fortreſs floats the troubled wave 


1 6 19 Inu ot 


Envy and STRIP x their ſiſter legip 7 pd, and nul 


Deere they ct He PORT wang 


Say, why the votaries of lawleſs Wen rant to 


* NU bool Hr cron 


Ride the mad tumult of the winds above⁹ qu 115g 
While like the conflict of the noify bf - _— 


fr It wthe 5101 


Still battling with their tongues, the Miſers hide. 


F: 4 ert ttt ee 
Why guiltleſs are they doom'd the ſcourge to hide 
Or, guilty, why ſo light a ſentelcs ate?” 3 


ee OE AT eee 
15403 wo) dür ancilizy t 
171 „i i bells 
* The different degrees of puniſhment allottegd.to the miſer and 


uſurer, ſeem founded on the principle 15 a man may be a miſer 


v $5, 444} 4 3 
without any flagrant injuſtice or offence K Sint iet bez the to. 
his charge: But an uſurer is a greater e Walt: Ata 1 Ganlels 


conſiſts in taking advantage of the diſtreſfeb vr others. -I In wee = 


al nel viout Lang 15 
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XII. 
Who made thee . incens'd, hoe: ſpirit 
cry'd, | 

Was then my former love in vain apply'd, 
Which taught the. juſt degrees of heav' 'nly ire! 
The ſenſual feel a lighter load of woe, | 2 
But FRAUD and Marion ſcek the gulph below, E: 
Together doom d to 1 fire. 


nnn 77... 


of Dante indeed, larger intereſt for money was more neceſſary than 
now, as the lenders ran a os * _ * 8 leſt room for 


greater extortion. 


It ſeems conſonant to our general notions of equity, that fraud in 
the other world ſhould be puniſhed more ſeverely than violence, tho 
io this Rate of things it would not always/be convenient, for viglence 

ſtrikes more immediately at ſociety than fraud; but in the eye of rea- 
' ſon, fraud, and the erimes which it gives birth to, ſeemaf à much 
more atrocious hue than the worſt effects either of love, ambition, or 

| avarice, The latter proceeds merely from the indulgence of chair ge. 


ſpective paſſions 3 the former ron corruption of reaſon ieſelf, bun 
n in the text 


The Heav'n- born ſoul's peculiar blot.” 
The crimes oof violence moſtly. proceed from temptation, the crimes 
of fraud from deliberation.—Hence fraud, perfidy, and ingratitude, 


thoſe vices of a clear head and cool ot Mow W e 1 
a lower and more ſevere lot: 


10 


Xl. 


The ſons of lawieſs love and haſty rage 

Hence feel the pitying hand their pangs aſſuage. 
Weigh thou their merits, and thy doubts ow by 
The deeply-dama'd vithin the fortreſs dwell, 

Without, far ſtation'd to the bounds of Hell 

In lighter ſquadrons age t the ſons of woe.“ 


f XIV. | | 


bo | 

. Can I repent my doubts ! umin' 4 Bard, 

* When thus thy 1 heay'nly words my doubt rewards} | 
or Oh! let me yet thy kind attention claim; : 


Caonsas wealthy « crew you nani'd before! 5 
Could Uſury ſend them to the burning ſhote * | Y 


With Sopon's ſons to feed the penal flame? 


E 


XV. 


Search thy philoſophy, the Poet cryd 
Dame Nature there, the pure primæval guide 
Whence patient Ax r her operations form. 
Still from ſome vital principle derives 
The various line of propagated lives, 


And with prolific heat her nations warms.” 


XVI. 


Invet'rate foe to nature's ſimple lore 


He ſpeaks, and lo! the parent ſums unfold 
. In monſtrous births, a miſbegotten ſtore. 


But from her hallow'd path the Miſer ſtrays, 
Who lets pale av'rice warp his ſordid ways. 


Bencath his influence grows the barren gold. 


But 


Her 
And 
Whi 
Is ſe 
Haſt 
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XVII. 


But now the ſign oppos'd to Aries, ſhrouds 
Her flaming head among the weſtern clouds, 
And in the riſing ſcale aſcends the day. 

While with inverted pole, the northern car 

Is ſeen ſuſpended o'er the BOREAL ſtar ; 
Haſte! haſte! the moments chide our long delay.” 


END OF THE ELEVENTH CANTO. 


N 
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CANTO THE TWELFTH. 


KA MST 


The Poets, with difficulty, make their way through 
a craggy and dangerous paſs, between the Regions 
of Heresy and OPpenes810N.—ln the latter Di. 

viſion, they find under a Guard of Centaurs, the 
Souls of Tyrants, Oppreſſors, Conquerors, and all 
who were guilty of deliberate and open Violence 
againſt Society or Individuals. After taking a 
View of their Puniſhment, by the aſſiſtance of a 
CENTAUR, they reach the FoREsT of SUICIDE. 


j 


CANTO THE TWELFTH. 


Tur ſhelving path our cautious ſteps purſue; 
When lo! another gulph appears in view; 

Th' aſtoniſh'd eye ſtarts back, our feet recoil. 
Not with ſuch fearful view the TRENTIAN ſteep 
Looks dizzy down upon the circling deep 


Where flow invaſion mines the mould'ring ſoil. 


9 


II: 


There oft the thund'ring ruin ſmites the plain: 
The flood recoils, and leads her hurried train 
Far, far aſlope : the riv'n rock disjoins. 
So ſeem'd th eternal breach; the hideous guard 
Was He, * whoſe form the horrid mixture marr'd, 
By CrETA mourn'd through all her fair confines, 


| m. 
He heard our footſteps ſound along the ore, 
Then rous'd to vengeanee, ſent his voiee before, 


® The famous Minotaur of Crete, a meter, celebrated by the 
Poets, ſuppoſed to be half formed like a man, and half like a bull. 
The Greek mentioned here is Theſeus, Son to the King of Athens, Vol 
b | 605 | who 


: 
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And tow'rd the Poet bent his furious way, 
All horrible with ſelf-inflicted wounds. 


« Avaunt, the Poet cry'd, . thoſe ſolemn bounds 
No Greek invades with purpoſe to betray ! 


IV. 
No ſtern | aſſafſin, by a ſiſter led, 
Comes to demand thy miſcreated head. 7] 


Fg 


who reſcued his country from the ignominious tribute of ſeven noble 


of his ſon by the Athenians, and given to be ſlaughter d by the Minotaur, 
Ariadne, the Cretan princeſs, conceiving a paſſion forTheſeus, is ſaid to 


labyrinth, where the Minotaur was lodged. By this, after having killed 
the monſter, he was conducted ſafe back. This fabulous being has 
not the moſt happy effect in making his appearance among real hiſto- 


rical perſonages, thongh he appears in other reſpefts 3 proper enough 


by the attendant on the race of violence and wounds. 


Vol., I. | * 5 Iv A blame- 


youths who were exacted by the Cretan Monarch yearly, for the murder 


have given him a clue, which conducted him through the mazes of the 


4 
A blameleſs mortal ſent to yonder deep 
A paſſage craves.” —As with indignant bound 


The bellowing bull reſents the mortal wound, 
So danc'd the grieſſy ſhape around the ſteep. 


TX 


« Retire! and give his rage an ample path; 

*Tis raſhneſs thus to brave eternal wrath we 
Exclaim'd the Bard, and by another way 
O'er-hanging rocks ſublime, and ridges drear, 


Whoſe tott' ring baſes fill'd my ſoul with fear, 
The Mantuan led me, ſtruck with pale diſmay. 


vi. 


1 See! yon” tall Theatre in ruin rolVd, 4 ere tal 
What fl 


My ſteps, he cry'd, the barrier paſs'd of old, 
IG N While 
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While yet in tow 'ring ſtate the circle ſtood : . 
But, ere from earth the mighty ſpoiler came, 
Deſtruction levell'd round the ſtately frame, 
And op'd a paſſage o'er the Stygian flood. ; 


VII. 


All nature ſeem'd to own the MicHTY Man; 5 

A trembling ſympathy thro? Hapzs ran; 5 

And Chaos thought her reign returning ne :- 
Loud earthquakes min'd the wide infernal field., 
Far, far below her deep foundations reel'd 

And wide, around a length of ruin drew. 


VIII. 


Here take thy ſtand; and eee ” 
What floods of gore in boiling torrents ſwell, 
& W 5 
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Whoſe flagrant, wave the ſons of violence hides, _ 

Thine is the ſpell !. inſatitiate luſt of pow'r! __ 

That charms the terrors of the tort'ring hour, 
And down, the, ſteep your flaves triumphant guides, 


IX. 


The bloody billows ſwept a ſpacious round, 
ng Go!.l 
This f 
In bloc 


While, muſt' ring fierce upon-the riſing ground 
Succinct in arms, a band of bowmen ſtood. | 


Three quiver'd chiefs forſook the ghoſtly band 


bn Eibe 761 Stern! 

And ſternly trac'd us on the ſanguine ſtrand, ; 
While thus the firſt exclaim'd in ireful mood. WW © 
* | F | ann To When 

X. 

„ Avaunt, or quick the fatal arrow flies + It 
| * 1th bulous | 
| . . [ 7 
How dare vou-thus indulge your cnri ſcribed. 


Or by Here 


35 


—Or tell what plagues await your ſentenc'd ſouls?“ 
« Ceaſe! moody ſon ef Wrath, the Bard'reply'd, 

Dearly you earn'd” your dver-weehing pride! Nee 
Know, fate alone bur downward bbütſe tontrols. 


des. 


8 


Go!. bid 3 vie Chief attend, he tur- d and ſaid, 
This for ALcives ſpouſe the ranſom paid 

In blood. The ſecond ſhap'd the PeLIAN Lance. + 
Stern Pro LUS joins to lead the endleſs chace. 


lev 1175 5 
Still ſhow” r their ſhafts on you? devoted race, 


- 
e x 


When Fae their 3 lots, the llaves advance.” 


9 oh XII. 


3 | 


+ It will be negeſſary to inform the reader who is not verſed in fa- 
bulous Hiſtory, that this was the ſpirit of Neſſus, the Centaur, de- 


ſeribed by the Poets as half man, half horſe,—Neſſus was employed 
by Hercules to carry his wife over the river Evenus, and on offering 
her 


He ſpoke, with cautious ſteps I nearer drew, 
CH1RoN beheld, and bent her fatal eugh; 
Exclaiming, Hence, ye troublers of the dead 
What boldneſs leads your earthly feet profane 

To ſhake with mortal weight the trembling plain; 
Hence! ere this ſhaft transfix your ſentenc d head.” 


her violence on the further ſhore, was ſhot with a poiſoned arrow by 


Hercules. The Centaur, in his laſt moments, preſented his upper 


garments to the lady, tindtured with his envenomed blood ; and re- 


queſted her to preſerve it as a ſure philtre to ſecure or regain her huſ- 
band's affections. She, in a fit of jealouſy, ſent it to her huſband, 
who putting it on, as he was ſacrificing, was ſeized with intolerable 
pain, and expired in a fit of raging madneſs; in which he killed the 
meſſenger, who had brought the fatal preſent. See the Fran- 


chiniz of Sophocles, and Ovid Met. B. 9.— He that ſhaped thePelian 
ſpear enn the famous tutor of Achilles. 


XIII. 


"> 


The Bard reply d, from no ſiniſter view 

His carthly feet the darkſome way purſue. 
"Twas fate compell'd Him, no profane delight; ; 
An angel. voice the dire injunction gave. 

To wander here, unconſcious of a grave 


Under my guidance thro' the realms of night. 


But, by that pow'r that 'rends me down the ſteep, 
Send, I adjure thee ! ſend thro? yonder deep 
Some faithful hand to guide his lonely way, 

And waft the mortal o er the crimſon flood. 
—Suſpenſe awhile the troubled viſion ſtood, 

Then gave the ſign ; his ready mates obey. 


X 5 
V . 
- - 
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XV. 


Nessus conducts us to the crimſon flood, — 


Where ſeeth'd by ceaſeleſs fires, the Mx of BL oo 
Stand in long files. Anon a furious wave gl 2759, 
Sublim'd to tenfold rage by fireh unſeen,;, 

Comes, with a thund'ring tide their ranks between, 


And loud laments along the borders rave. 


: ized $& 50G en 1 it Nein £ HIV) 

a ur 1 121 pales 17 XVI. ad 02 are A £3013” 

ce Where __ pale heads above the flood aſcend, 
ee 51 


The Ty rant learns to WECPs' » exclaim' d the Fiend, 


And feels the everlaſting weight of blood. 


Thete + Dionvss, link'd with f PERU x's Lord, 
Conſpicuous fröwn among the Band abhorr'dꝰ/ 


e © ele 


en 


* 9413 gaibi 10 22 1575 ty LN 5 „n gt 1113 16 B16.l 7 


92101 71 Do of ». 


+ tyrant o 8 al who being Erbe by the citizens, IT 


1 e 551 151. 
a ſchobfinzfter zd Cons. ' Capes Lab " 
20 dactoolt is e Ty 16% 10 1119905 + 


t. Alexander of View, one of the moſt inhuman wal of his 
time; yet he, though familiarized to neſs is ſaid to have ſhed tears 


7 


i 440 Das van T8 no Y 


And o'er, their maſſacres Kerns gad l 


The 
Wi 


14 


” 
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There hack OB1z0, + by his ſon betray d,. 
With AzzkLixo f ſate, a darker ſnade : 
N haunt tr i | Still 


at the repreſentation of a play of Euripides. He had made a liſt of 
perſons whom he meant to put to death; and among the reſt his wife's - 
two brothers. This was found by his wife, and ſhewn to them. 
They threatened her with inſtant death if ſhe did not conſent with 
them, and aſſiſt in diſpatching the tyrant. She was obliged to conſent, 
and next night removed his ſword from his bed head, on which the 
aſſaſſins entered the room, and diſpatched him. | | 
| 30 85 a eee 


+ Marquis of Terrara, of the noble family of the Eſte, who, by 
every ſpecies of tyranny and oppreſſion, had accumulated a vaſt for- 
tune, and was at laft ſmothered with a pillow by his own ſon, for hie | 
niche. 9 e | 164 

£45 , #iT-4 + 4 4 c . 

t Lord of the Trivigiana,—He, under pretence of aiding the party 
of Predexic the ſecond, deſtroyed all the country from Bologna to 


Padua; with fire and ſword, and reduced it under his dominion.— 
Haring W omg. 0 em od Tags, bs took twelve thouſand pri- 
f ä x ſoners, - 


n 0039.07 © 
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Still as we paſs d, the Centaur led the way. 
The ManTvan ſeem'd his office to reſign. 
Anxious I turn'd me to the Bard divine, 
Proceed, he cry d, thy recent guide obey. 


XVIII. 
Another Legion there our eyes behold, 
Full on cheir backs, the bloody billows roll d. 


ſoners, and ſhut them up in a vaſt theatre,of wood, under the guard 
of his victorious army. This he ordered to be ſet on fire, but before 
the fire was kindled, he aſked his Chancellor, (whom he ſuſpetted of 
ſome ſhare in the rebellion) „' if he knew thoſe criminals ?'?---He an- 


all their names and miſdemeanours were written at large, Then, 
' ſays Aztolino, as I have received many favors from lis Infernal Ma- 
jeſty, I intend to make him a preſent of all theſe ſouls, and leſt they 
ſhould appear in a tumultuary body before the monarch, you, with 
your regiſter, ſhall attend, to furniſh him with an accurate lift of their 
names. He accordingly ordered his guards to how mw over the 
rampires, and commanded the pile to be ſet on fire. ' 


— He was 
at laſt defeated by Pallavicini on the banks of the Addus, in a the year 
1260, and choſe to die of his wounds, railler W ſuffer "Y . 
ante. n Mit. Flerentin. 


8 


There, 


ſwered in the affirmative, and ſhewed a voluminous regiſter, where 


Still 


The! 
Ban! 
And 
In jy 
Till, 
With 
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There, ſkulking low, was ſeen 4 ſhade forlorn, . 117 
Who dy'd with Britiſh blood the hallow'd fler: 
Old Father Tmames along his willowy ſhor re 
Still ſeems the young PLANTAGENET to mourns! 


XIX. 
: 1.150104 
Then to the middle bath'd i in torrent i fire, 3 
Banking the flood, appear d a ghaſtly Sake 
And length” ning down the vale, lucceflive bangs 
In juſt gradation roſe, aſcending ſtill, a 


Till, quiv'ring o'er their feet, the ſeanty rill 
With ſhallow crimſon fluſh'd the pebbly ſtrand. 


* 
einen ande eis Hen sn, 


ſy 15 10 114 


+ Guy of Montfort, ſon to the famous Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leiceſter, ho heading the Barons againſt Henry the third of 
Ungland, was defeated by Prince Edward, and loſt his life in the 
battle of Eveſham.—His ſon, to revenge his death, aſſaſſinated young 
Henry, nephew to the King, and ſon to Richard, King of the Romans, | 
in che great church of Viterbo ——Villarie Landino, Villutello. 
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Thy, attendant c ry” * | yonder floods embrace 
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Wit! if overwheiming ſurge the tyrant crew. 
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Emerging thence. their Legions. fe ſeek the light 759 
Then, gradual-ſink amid the gloom of . 


nngge * 


3 1 ill yon red * folds them from the view. 


+ 2 
2 the demea, 34s 
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1 The ſon of Tarquin the proud, the laſt King of Rome. It was 
he who fhongured Jycretia; which men the people of Rome to 
vengeance, and cauſed the expulſion of His E til laſt at- 
tempt made by Tarquin to recover his diadem, Sextus the tyrant, and 
Brutus, the firſt Conſul, fell by mutual wounds. Liyy. L. 1. 


„ 


A 


Of S ATTILA, the ſcourge of human kind ! 


The REIN RRS too, an e pair! 


Their moonlight murthers weep, and nightly war, 
In name, and aa 2nd endleſs doom, combin'd. 


180 9 H ban ! of 


| | WOOMT 7 C3 11 * 77 Ane 
9 King of the - 00 ale, Sorte pere) biste Me feu! 
cf God,” for his terrible devaſtætidn a in dhe xe rr YH 3 HP / 
animated and curious 22 of this extraordinary people, fre Gib- 
bon's. Decline of the Roman Ehipite. val. WI 28206 Edt! Artig! Ira. 


| Two noblemen of tlie ſame nanie,- but different fawities, took] 
the opportunity of the lputes | in 1 lorence, to indulge their inaate 
cruelty, Cy 5 1 Dt dre BIT ? 


The phalanx of tyrants and homicides immerſed at different depths 
in a deluge of blood, and obliged to keep their ranks, or expoſe them- 
ſelves to the arrows of the Centaurs, gives a lively idea of the bloody 
engagement between the Romans and Parthians, on the plains of 
Carrhæ, where the Roman Legi ons were nearly in the ſame ituztion 
with the criminals deſcribed here. 
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To thoſe readers who are fond of Fey Is n of 
Dante, the deluge of böiling blood in which the Aout of tyrants ad 
aſſaſſins are imme#ſed, gives a very lively idea of the horrors of an un- 

quiet conſaſence 3 a ſtate of mind deſcribed in a few words by Mr.” 

Burke, but with more ſublimity than by any Poet I have ever met 
with: „a ſtate, he ſays, where ane terrific amage grows go ſuch a ſize, 
« that it breaks down all the partitions of the mind. „ Treatiſe on 

the Sublime and Beautiful. I quote from memory, not having the book. 
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